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How Natural Gas Came to Kansas 
ANGELO ScoTt 
HIS is a story of the early adventures of natural gas in Kansas, 
of how reluctantly it was first accepted as a thing of worth, 
of how haltingly it pushed its way forward, and of how amazingly 
it made and broke a city before it finally grew up to be an adult 
member of economic society. 

The story begins with the curious fact that natural gas never 
was “discovered” in Kansas—except, perhaps, by Indians of un- 
known antiquity. It was here, seeping out of the ground, when 
the white men came. They observed and identified it. They en- 
countered it in the search for other things. They played with it 
and talked about it. Finally they actively searched for it. But 
there is no time, place, or event in the state’s history that can be 
identified as marking “the first gas well in Kansas” or even the first 
written observation that this precious natural resource existed 
within the state’s boundaries. 

People did note its existence and begin talking about it almost 
immediately after the territory was opened to settlers. One of the 
first curiosities they ran into were the “tar springs” and “oil springs” 
of eastern Kansas, particularly those in Miami county. They no- 
ticed that some of them bubbled. And they knew that the bubbles 
were natural gas when they listened to semilegendary tales of great 
Indian warriors who used to hold their councils around the light 
of “burning springs.” 

But watching the bubbles and listening to the legends was as 
far as the interest of these early observers went. The last thought 
to cross their minds was the possibility that more wealth might lie 
beneath these springs than in the six inches of good topsoil on the 
acres surrounding them. 

The next mentions of natural gas in Kansas—and they were 
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quite as casual as those remarking about the bubbling springs— 
came in connection with the search for oil. 

People were not quite so slow to recognize the potential worth 
of oil as of gas. Skimming it off the occasional pools where it was 
found floating on water, they discovered that it made a much 
better wagon wheel lubricant than mutton tallow. A few were 
imaginative enough to speculate that if small quantities of oil oozed 
out of the surface of the ground, larger quantities might lie below. 

Thus it happened that a certain Edwin L. Drake started pros- 
pecting for oil near Oil creek, Pennsylvania, in 1859. He drilled 
a hole in the ground that turned into the first commercial oil well 
in history. Its capacity was a fabulous 20 barrels a day, enough 
to lubricate more wagon wheels than you could dream of. 

The news spread quickly. The very next year Dr. G. W. Brown 
obtained one of the crude drilling rigs of the day and began pros- 
pecting for oil in Miami county. He found none his first two or 
three tries. And soon the Civil War stopped all activities. Yet in 
1865, when drilling had started again here and there, the Kansas 
Daily Tribune of Lawrence carried the following letter from a Fort 
Scott driller to a friend: 

“We struck oil on the evening of the 20th at a depth of 280 
feet in oil-bearing sandstone. On the 21st we bored about ten 
feet, with a large increase of oil and gas. . . . Gas is so strong 
that a bucket will not pass through without weighting. “ 

The casualness of this mention of gas can only indicate that the 
encounter was neither surprising nor unexpected, that it must have 
been commonplace in the experience of these earliest drillers. And 
of course it became still more commonplace as drilling continued 
because gas and oil always go hand in hand, and in eastern Kan- 
sas, almost any hole punched in the ground is likely to encounter 
a gas showing of some sort at some level. 

But from the writing of this letter in 1865 until 1882, gas con- 
tinued to be mentioned only casually, as a nuisance incidental to 
oil drilling, as a freak of nature, or as an interesting sort of play- 
thing. Natural gas never did walk into Kansas head up. It only 
stumbled in on the heels of the search for oil, coal, and water. 

Examples of that stumbling are interesting. One of the first 
dates back to the late 1860’s when a man living in the vicinity of 
Fort Scott may well have become the first person in the United 
States to utilize natural gas in his home. The late Judge Charles 
E. Cory of Fort Scott, writing years later, gave this version of the 
event: 
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Along in the sixties, immediately following the Civil war, John G. Stuart, 
who was afterward mayor of Fort Scott, owned the land which is now Gunn 
Park. . . . As you go on the main driveway in Gunn Park westward 
till you approach near the river, where the upper waterworks dam is, and 
then turn southward, you will observe a pretty rolling mound rising from the 
river. Right on the brow of that mound was the Stuart home. Down north- 
westward toward the point where the dam now stands, Mr. Stuart bored a 
well for water. 

He got the water all right, but in addition he struck a strong flow of gas. 
In those days the art of utilizing natural gas, or any other kind of gas, for 
household or industrial purposes had not been developed, but Mr. Stuart, in 
a crude way, confined a part of the flow and led it up to his house which was 
a crude sort of pioneer shack. 

He piped it into an ordinary old-fashioned coal cook stove and used it for 
domestic purposes. He also installed some old-fashioned flat flame gas jets. 
This was the first time that natural gas was ever utilized anywhere in the West. 
The appliances were extremely crude but it was a great convenience for the 
Stuart family. . 

Along in the seventies and eighties, this gas well was allowed to run free 
and was permitted to burn a large portion of the time, so that “The Burning 
Well” was a wonder spot for the people hundreds of miles around. 

Natural gas has become so commonplace in recent years that it is difficult 
for us now to understand what a marvel this place was. Older men and 
women now living in Fort Scott could tell you gaudy stroies about the picnics 
and outings, the dance parties and frolics that were had at the Burning Well. 
It was not only a beautiful place for an evening picnic but the marvel of it 
attracted wide attention. 

The well has long since been clogged up and has ceased to flow, and lots of 
people who remember, talk about The Burning Well. . . . The memory 
of it is well worth preserving, both for its historic interest as the first place 
where natural gas was utilized in the West and also as the site of a very 
popular resort in the pioneer days. 

Judge Cory might have added that it is also worth remembering 
as an illustration of how blind the people of those days were to 
the commercial possibilities of natural gas, even when an example 
of actual household use was set before their eyes. In 1874 a 
writer for the Fort Scott Monitor did have at least a momentary 
flash of realization that there might be a future in gas. Concern- 
ing this same well, he wrote: 

The burning well on the farm of Mr. J. G. Stuart, which has long been 
a great curiosity to our people and those visiting this county, is at last being 
utilized. The gas is used for heating purposes. A furnace and boiler for 
boiling food for stock has been constructed, and the gas when lighted fur- 
nishes sufficient heat in a short time to boil the food. It seems that suffi- 
cient heat from this burning gas could be generated, if it was distributed over 
a large surface, to furnish steam for milling purposes. This would be a great 
saving in fuel; in fact, no fuel at all would be required, would materially les- 
sen the cost of running a manufactory of any kind. 
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But no such development ensued. No manufactory came to Fort 
Scott. The well clogged up with dirt and was abandoned. 

A second example of how natural gas stumbled into Kansas, un- 
recognized as a resource of more than trifling value, occurred in 
1873 when a well was drilled at the southwest edge of Iola. Here 
the search was for coal. But again gas was encountered, this time 
at a depth of 736 feet. 

The flow was an estimated 250,000 cubic feet per day. This is 
the well which might have opened people’s eyes, which might have 
started the direct quest for still greater quantities of gas which 
actually got under way a decade later. But by a quirk of chance, 
the drill that bit into the gas sand simultaneously opened a vein 
of mineral laden salt water. A sort of geyser resulted as the water 
was thrown into the air at regular intervals, falling back into the 
shaft. Col. Nelson F. Acres, president of the coal prospecting com- 
pany, was deeply disappointed. The drilling operations were con- 
tinued in other locations and the well was left to boil and spout for 
the benefit of curiosity seekers. 

It was not unnoticed. It was, indeed, a curiosity and there were 
those who felt it must have a value of some sort. But the type 
of speculation going on about what value it might have is illus- 
trated by the following item from the Neosho Valley Register 
(published in Iola and predecessor to the Iola Register) on March 
29, 1873: 

, in the Lawrence Tribune we found an article headed:—“A 
wonderful well in Allen county—Salt, oil, gas &c.” which went on to tell of 
the wonders of this well which throws a stream of water 100 feet high and is 
accompanied by an inflammable gas, which when ignited, gives the strange 
spectacle of a column of burning water, or geyser of fire. 

The article also stated that “tests which have been made demonstrate that 
this water contains salt sufficient to make it valuable as the basis of a salt 
manufactory,” all of which we most sincerely hope may prove true. Now the 
fact is, we have watched this boring with considerable interest and we very 
much doubt that any one would feel better pleased than ourself, if coal, or oil, 
or even a paying salt well should result from all the labor and expense that 
the people have been to, yet we fail to discover the great advantages to b 
gained by making a huge noise about this undertaking until we are sure that 
we have really found something that will prove a benefit to the people. 

False alarms seldom prove a benefit to any town. 

A month later, April 26, 1873, the editor of the Register got to 
thinking further about this well, and here was his estimate of what 
might possibly be made of it: 


would it not be advisable to have some of the water from our 
flowing well reduced and thus demonstrate to a certainty what amount of salt 
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it contains? A great deal has been said about our having a salt well that will 


pay and also that the gas can be used to produce heat for evaporation, all of 
which may or may not be true. . . . 

If, as has been claimed, the gas can be used for the purpose of evapora- 
tion, then it would probably pay to make salt even if it took three or four 
hundred gallons . . «to make one bushel, as there would be no expense 


for fuel. . . . If we are fortunate enough to have anything of 


whatever 
value, why not apply the test and find it out? If we have not, the quicker 
it is settled the better. 

That editorial was apparently as near as anyone came to con- 
sidering that the gas in this historic well might have value. But 
the water still intrigued people. And Colonel Acres, owner of the 
property, was the one who finally had imagination enough to turn 
it to commercial use. It tasted so bad that he decided it must have 
great therapeutic qualities, so he set aside the acreage into a park 
and constructed a hotel-sanatorium where people could not only 
drink the water but bathe in it. Mineral Well Park was a profitable 
and popular spot for years. 

\ third example of how natural gas knocked at the door but was 
refused admittance during these early days occurred in Wilson 
county the next year. The Wilson County Citizen, Fredonia, of 
June 12, 1874, gives the following account of what happened: 


On Wednesday, May 27th, the usual quiet and repose of the village of 


Guilford was startled by a report scarcely excelled by a heavy cannon, and 
followed by a viclent shaking of the earth, extending beyond the limits of the 
valley. 

| 


1e minds of the rural population were filled with doubts as to the cause 
of this sudden alarm, but on visiting the mill pond of Akin & Bros., where a 
. 


party of well diggers were drilling for water, the cause of the shock became 


evident, and no fears of a repetition of the recent manifestations in North 
Carolina, were entertained. 

The gentlemen engaged in drilling a stock well on the premises of the 
above, having reached the depth of 120 feet, all at once noticed the drill 
descend about six inches, evidently meeting with no obstructions, and at 


once a deep rumbling sound, like heavy thunder, came forth from the well, 
and drove the person who was tending the drill (at a depth of 27 feet, being 
at the bottom of an excavated well,) to the surface, anticipating that a vein 
of water had been struck, which would at once fill the well to overflowing. 

Having reached the top, the drill was immediately withdrawn, but no 
water becoming visible, the drill was again lowered, and a few strokes given, 
but the noise became so terrific that all operations were suspended 

A slight odor was emitted from the well, and the conclusion that some- 
thing inflammable was escaping, induced the gentlemen to test its burning 
qualities. A match was at once lighted on the edge of the well, and had 
hardly commenced to burn when the report and shock that has been described 
took place, and the adventurous well digger, with whiskers, evebrows and hair 
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missing, lay at some distance from the well, evidently meditating upon the 
peculiarity of combustibles. 

A solid column of flame shot up from the well at least 40 feet, and con- 
tinued to burn, attended with that same rumbling sound that at first indicated 
the presence of something escaping from the well. It continued to burn 
brightly until extinguished by several buckets of water thrown in the well. 

On visiting the spot the next morning the noise still continued, and another 
application of a match, at a much greater distance from the well than at 
first, was attended with similar results. A column of flame would burst 
forth from the well from 30 to 40 feet in hight [sic] and be followed by a 
shock that would be plainly felt at a distance of one hundred yards. 

An idea of the rapidity that the gas was generated may be obtained from 
the fact that every 15 minutes during the whole day, on lighting a paper and 
throwing it towards the surface of the well, a similar report and shock took 
place. 

At last it took fire at the mouth of the drill hole and burned brightly until 
extinguished by the heavy rain on Sunday night that followed. No water in 
any quantity has appeared. The noise has ceased, and the usual quiet again 
“reigns around.” 

That seems to be as far as the record of this well goes. It made 
a fine firecracker to play with. Apparently it never occurred to 
anyone that what they found might be more valuable than the 
water they were looking for. 

These early experiences explain sufficiently why it is impossible 
to identify “the first gas well” in Kansas. Nevertheless, a number 
of writers have pretended to. The Newton Republican of October 
5, 1888, for example, stated flatly that “The first gas well in Kansas 
was bored at Wyandotte in searching for coal in 1870. The gas 
blew the drill out at 737 feet and shot fifty feet into the air.” 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Star of January 18, 1903, declared: 
“Wilson county was the scene of the first oil and gas development.” 
The Independence Daily Reporter said in 1905: “The first gas well 
west of the Mississippi was drilled in by John Werner on July 25, 
1882, east of Paola, Kansas.” None of these statements is true. 

But if it is impossible to pinpoint the first gas well in Kansas, 
no such difficulty attends the identification of two other “firsts” in 
the early history of the state’s natural gas development. 

The first wells put to commercial use were unquestionably those 
which were drilled near Paola in 1882 and 1883 by John W. Wer- 
ner, a hotelkeeper from Galveston, Tex., who had come there from 
Pennsylvania and had been engaged in the oil business there. 

The object of his search was oil. But he kept finding gas, and 
in 1884 he obtained a franchise from Paola and piped gas into the 
city for commercial and residential use. Paola was the first town 
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in Kansas to have gas lights; Werner’s wells were the first to turn 
gas from a novelty into a commodity of saleable value. 

The other “first” which may be pinpointed is the discovery 
which set off the first gas-fired industrial boom in Kansas. It hap- 
pened in December, 1893, when Joseph Paullin and W. F. Pryor 
drilled in the well that opened up the Iola field—possibly the 
largest in the world at the time of its maximum development some 
15 years later. 

This was not the first big well to tap the great mid-continent 
field. That event occurred a year earlier when the firm of Brown, 
McBride & Bloom brought in a 5-million-foot well near Coffeyville. 
But it was the first to open a field large enough to supply the fuel 
for a major industrial boom. 

Here, for a change, the search was specifically for gas. And it 
had been a discouraging one, covering a period of almost 20 years. 
Shortly after the Acres well had been converted to bath house and 
sanatorium use, a company of Iola business men was formed for the 
express purpose of prospecting for gas. It included Robert H. 
Stevenson, William H. McClure, W. A. Cowan, George A. Bowlus, 
H. L. Henderson, and others. They obtained a charter from the city 
permitting them to pipe the city for the distribution of gas should 
they find it. 

Over a period of time, these men drilled four wells, all of which 
were failures. Finally they sold their interests, including the city 
franchise, to Paullin and Pryor with the stipulation that six wells 
should be drilled before they abandoned the field. Five of these 
were drilled in the west part of Iola to depths of 250 to 450 feet, 
none producing gas in any quantity. It was decided that the sixth, 
to be located in the south center of town, should be a deep test, 
going down 1,000 feet if necessary. 

Drama attended the drilling of this final well—the one which set 
off the boom that turned Iola from a sleepy village to a roaring 
industrial center. Two accounts of what happened appeared in 
a historical supplement to the Register of May 18, 1907. The first, 
written by Nelson F. Acres, simply records: 

After drilling this well to a depth of about 800 feet and still failing to find 
the long sought for sand, the drillers became greatly discouraged. A small 
amount of coal was still left and it was decided to consume this coal before 
the work was abandoned. This was done and before the coal had been con- 
sumed, a depth of 850 feet had been penetrated, and the long hoped for gas 


sand had been entered. . . . Whistles were blown and the entire popu- 
lation of the village and country gathered to witness the phenomenon. 
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The editor of the Register, however, offered the following ver- 
sion: 

Finally Messrs. Pryor & Paullin . . . decided that they would risk 
everything on one deep hole. And so passing through the shallow sand they 





drilled on and on—until their money was all gone. It is worth recording as 
an illustration of the narrow margin that sometimes lies between success and 
failure, to state that only 12 hours before the deep sand was struck Mr. Pryor, 
having exhausted his funds, tried in vain to mortgage his entire plant the work 
of ten vears, for $500. Finally a personal friend said to him, “Go ahead for 
twenty-four hours and I will pay the bills.” Within those twenty-four hours 
real gas was struck, the plant which could not be mortgaged twenty-four 
hours earlier for $500 was worth twenty times that sum and the transformation 
of Iola from a country village into a manufacturing city was assured. 

But whatever the exact circumstance, the well was drilled in. 
It showed a rock pressure of 320 pounds and an open flow of three 
to four million cubic feet of gas per day. The Iola gas boom was 
on. 

The news of the discovery spread rapidly, and in June, 1894, the 
Palmer Oil and Gas company of Fostoria, Ohio, sent representatives 
to Iola and leased several thousand acres of land. They proceeded 
at once to sink a number of wells, all of which produced from four 
to fourteen million cubic feet a day. The field developed steadily, 
finally measuring roughly eight miles long and four miles wide. In 
1904, a new field was discovered a few miles to the north, about 
half way between Iola and Carlyle. Late in 1906 still a third 
field was developed lying to the west of the north field, and wells 
in this area were the biggest of all, many producing an open flow 
of around 20 million feet. 

Here was gas in previously undreamed of volume. And the 
people who found it, having no experience to guide them, spent 
it without restraint, as if it would last forever. Indeed, many of 
them thought it might. Some “experts” of the day predicted the 
Iola fields would last “for hundreds of years to come.” So down 
the primrose path they went, writing into history one of the most 
remarkable industrial booms ever experienced in Kansas. 

Things really got going about 1896 when the Robert Lanyon 
Zinc Smelter No. 1 was induced to move to Iola through the offer 
of free gas. Other industries quickly followed, more smelters, 
cement plants, brick plants, and iron works, and various small 
manufacturing plants and service establishments, including such 
esoteric developments as an ice plant with a capacity of 18 tons 
a day and a modern steam laundry with a capacity of 100 shirts, 
100 collars, and 100 pairs of cuffs every 50 minutes. 
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By 1898 Iola’s 1,500 population had doubled and the town was 
straining at every seam. The Iola Register had become a daily 
newspaper, houses and store buildings were being built by the 
score, new factories and enterprises were flowering at every turn. 
Gas was at the heart of everything. The industries, according to 
the Register of September 1, 1898, “located here for the reason that 
they have been able to secure natural gas in unlimited quantities 
absolutely free through the enlightened generosity of the citizens 
of Iola.” But the citizens were almost equally fortunate. The 
Register quoted the following standard charges: 

For cook stove in private home, $1.00 per month. 

For heating stove in private home, $1.00 a month during winter 
months only. 

For Wellsbach burners, ten cents a month each for the first two 
lights, five cents a month each for all additional lights in the same 
house. 

Stoves and lights could be burned 24 hours a day if desired. 
There was no metering, no limitation. 

“Is there any other town on earth in this latitude,” asked the 
Register, “where the fuel bill is reduced to so small a sum?” In- 
deed, there probably was not. Nor was there any other town will- 
ing to give it to factories without charge or just burn it up for fun 
if the occasion suggested itself. 

Such an occasion was September 1, 1898, when Iola entertained 
an incredible 20,000 members of the Modern Woodmen of America 
from eastern Kansas at their annual “Log Rolling.” 

Those who came by Missouri Pacific from the east were greeted 
at LaHarpe, seven miles east of Iola, by “a great arch made of 
gas tubing and spelling in flaming letters the words, "THERE ARE 
OTHERS, spanning the principal street of the village, flaring 
torches in every door yard, and screaming whistles at the smelters.” 

At Iola, the celebration day opened at 10 A.M. with a salute 
blown on “a dozen . . . huge factory whistles, which require 
from 100 to 200 pounds of steam to blow,” but which, for this 
occasion were connected to a 14-million-foot-a-day gas well. That 
was just a starter. The entire square had been surrounded with 
pipes with holes drilled in them at regular intervals. The well 
was connected to them also. When the gas was turned on and 
ignited, the park was surrounded by a wall of flames. 

In addition, a “gas gun” the size of a huge cannon, was placed 
near the square. The tongue of flame issuing from this gun, under 
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the 320-pound direct pressure of the gas well, was 50 feet high and 
20 feet in diameter. 

Said the Register, 

The gas consumed . . . valued on comparison with coal at the rate 
of $2.25 a ton, is worth one dollar a minute. [But] it should be remembered 
that the whole display is made from one of about twenty similar wells in the 
Iola gas field, and that any number of additional wells of equal volume may 
be had when they are wanted. In the meantime, it is a nice plaything and Iola 
wastes it unregrettingly when occasion justifies it. 

Iola continued to use and waste gas unregrettingly for the next 
ten years. It also continued to grow amazingly. By 1907 its claim 
to industrial pre-eminence in Kansas was undisputed. The boom 
was at its height. 

Its nine smelters, one of them the largest in the United States, 
produced 60 percent of the nation’s zinc spelter, 40 percent of 
the world’s. It possessed the only zinc rolling mill and the only 
sulphuric acid plant west of the Mississippi river. The zinc in- 
dustry centered in Allen county employed around 2,300 men 
with an annual payroll of $1,500,000 and a capital investment of 
$4,350,000. These last two figures would be at least quadrupled 
if translated into today’s dollars. 

Two cement plants were producing 10,000 barrels daily and 
four more were under construction. Three brick plants were op- 
erating with a daily output of 170,000 bricks. Brass and iron cast- 
ings to the amount of 34,000 pounds were manufactured daily, 
sheet zinc to the amount of 450 tons monthly. 

Iola’s iron foundry was one of the largest in the west. One of 
its cement plants was the largest in the United States operating 
as a single unit. One of its smelters was the largest in the world 
with the single exception of the Ville Montaigne in Belgium. As a 
freight point, it ranked third among all cities on the Missouri Pacific 
system, handling 40,970 carloads of freight, in and out, during 1906. 

The population of Iola was in excess of 14,000; that of the whole 
industrial area was around 20,000. Iola bank deposits totaled over 
16 million dollars compared with half a million in 1900. There 
were 2,000 gas consumers and 1,200 telephones emanating from 
three separate exchanges, the Bell, the Home, and the Rural Ex- 
change. 

There was an electric railway system connecting the industrial 
complex and providing transportation for the workers. The main 
line, about eight miles long, served Iola and the little towns that 
had sprung up to the east: Lanionville, Melrose, LaGrange, Gas, 
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and LaHarpe. Spurs aggregating another two and a half miles 
took in Concreto and Bassett. The company used 14 cars, operated 
24 hours a day, carried 40,000 to 60,000 passengers a month. 

There was even an amusement area halfway between Iola and 
Gas called “Electric Park.” It was a gay and sparkling affair, 
offering, according to advertisements of the day, “bowling, tennis, 
figure 8 roller coaster, laughing gallery, Japanese roller ball game, 
dancing pavilion, electric fountain, boating, bathing, water tobog- 
gan, zoo, clairvoyant, cafe, moving pictures, auditorium, and stock 
company.” It collected admissions from as many as 250,000 people 
in a single summer. 

This was the Iola of 1907, the town that gas built, the industrial 
metropolis of Kansas, the zinc smelting center of the world. No 
town in Kansas had grown so fast; none seemed to have so bright 
a future. Optimism was limitless. Wrote the editor of the Regis- 
ter: 

Its countless millions of cubic feet of gas, and its hundreds of thousands of 
barrels of oil, [are] capable of being converted in the crucible of industry and 
capital into a magic wand that, touching the city, will add thousands upon 
thousands to its population, and millions upon millions to its wealth. It re- 
quires only the effort of its citizens, the mere setting of the hands to the task. 

Faith is no longer a factor, the thing we know is this—that the future 
is an open book, and we have only to turn the pages, to unfold the story that 
is as easily a matter of common knowledge as history that is written and quite 
as much a matter of foregone conclusion. 

There seemed to be plenty of basis for the optimism. The gas 
field at that time was probably the largest and strongest in the 
world. There were 308 producing wells with a combined capacity 
of 750 million cubic feet of gas every 24 hours. In addition, 13 new 
wells had been brought in between March 1 and April 15 of that 
year in the brand new field northwest of Iola. These 13 wells 
showed a combined open flow of 214 million cubic feet per day. 
One had showed the incredible output of 32 million feet per day. 
The limits of the new field were unknown. So here was a com- 
bined proved potential production of a billion cubic feet of gas per 
day with more wells coming in every month and no way of know- 
ing how many entirely new producing areas might be discovered 
as the drills kept moving from one location to another. 

An additional element of optimism lay in the fact that along with 
the development of gas immediately around the city of Iola, there 
had been important discoveries of oil near Humboldt. A refinery 
of substantial proportions had been built there. From 10,000 to 
15,000 barrels a month were being produced. And it was the view 
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of the operator of this refinery, C. D. Webster, that if the gas ever 
did play out, oil could easily take its place. Webster was entitled 
to be considered an “expert” in those days. Here was what he 
wrote in a special by-lined story for the May 13 Register supple- 
ment: 

The life of the Iola gas field has been variously estimated at from fifty to 
one hundred years by gas experts who have made the subject a study. There 


is no good reason, however, why Iola should concern herself to any con- 
siderable extent over this matter. In Allen county, in the vicinity of H 


i i- 
boldt, is one of the richest oil fields in all the West. . . . The field is 
capable of producing . . . a thousand barrels a day is a reasonable esti- 
mate. This oil lies at the door of Iola and could be piped to the city almost 


over night, and converted into fuel for the great manufacturing institutions 
located at Iola at a cost which would surprise those who are not familiar with 
the cheapness of fuel produced in this way. 

I am firmly of the opinion that natural gas could be manufactured from 
Allen county oil at Ic 


la, and sold to consumers at from five cents to six cent 
a thousand cubic feet. Figured on this basis, the fuel so produced wouk 


] 
be a good deal less than one-fourth the cost of coal. 

Oil converted into gas is a cheaper fuel than oi] burned under boilers direct 

In Iola a six-inch pipe line from the Humboldt field, eight miles away 

would bring the product to a gas plant at practically no cost after the first cost 


of installing the pipe line. And the Humboldt oil field is practically 
haustible. The great lake of oil which underlies the field would make gas 
enough to run Iola manufacturing plants for generations. So Iola, even if its 


gas field were not good as the experts claim . . ._ has the oil field to fall 
back on. It absolutely solves the fuel problem of this county beyond any 
question, 

In the light of today’s knowledge, a statement like this is almost 
unbelievable. It is hard to tell which was more fantastic—the 
estimate that Iola’s gas reserves would last 50 to 100 years or the 
“firm opinion” that gas could be manufactured from petroleum at 
a cost of five or six cents per thousand cubic feet. Both, however, 
are only a reflection of the lack of technical knowledge in these 
early days of oil and gas development. Oil technology was still in 
the kerosene stage. Gas technology in the matter of computing 
underground reserves simply didn’t exist for the reason that this 
was the first exploitation of a major natural gas pool in history. 
No similar pool had previously been drained to exhaustion. There 
was no experience upon which to base even a plausible formula or 
theory. 

So it is not too surprising, perhaps, that tragic miscalculations 
were made. After all, here was a measured potential flow of a 
billion cubic feet of gas a day from these holes that had been 
punched in the ground. Use was only 75 million cubic feet a day— 
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less than a hundredth part of the potential production. Such a 
ratio must, indeed, have suggested an almost illimitable supply. 
No one could have dreamed that two short years would see the 
beginning of the end of the fabulous gas bubble that even now 
was being stretched to the limit. 

At least no one did. Late in this same year of 1907, the United 
Zinc and Chemical Company, with its sulphuric acid plant and 
three-block smelter, began construction of four additional blocks 
of a more permanent character than any they had theretofore built. 
Alas! These blocks had scarcely been completed when whispers 
of falling pressures throughout the gas field began to be heard. 
Within a year the whispers turned to shudders. Within two years 
the first smelter had closed for lack of fuel. By the end of 1910, 
six of the nine smelters in the area had shut down, including the 
four United Zinc blocks built only three years before. 

The boom was over. The bubble had burst. 

Of course not everything faded at once. Three smelters operated 
by the New Jersey Zinc Company managed to continue until the 
close of World War I in 1918. Another smelter, closed in 1910, 
was resuscitated in 1914 and it, too, was able to carry on until 
1918. Of three brick factories operating in 1907, one closed in 
1908, a second changed ownership and continued until 1940, the 
third, the Union Brick Company, is still operating today under the 
name of United Brick and Tile Co. and at the same location. 

The Kansas Portland Cement Company operated at Concreto 
until 1914. The Iola Portland Cement Company became the 
Lehigh Portland and continues today as Iola’s leading industry. 
The United Iron Works of 1907 also remains, in part at least, as the 
Walton Foundry of today, a small but prospering firm. 

Thus the total liquidation of the boom was spread out over 
many years and there was even a considerable salvage in the end— 
enough to leave Iola a solid town of 7,000 today instead of the 
wayside village of 1,500 it might have remained if gas had never 
been discovered there at all. 

But the death of its original dream of becoming the industrial 
metropolis of the state was swift and sure—as swift as the rush 
of gas through a smelter jet, and as sure as the emptying of a 
barrel of water when you turn it upside down. It happened in the 
two short years between 1908 and 1910. That’s how long it took 
to discover that a pool of natural gas is not inexhaustible and that 
300 wells will produce no more from it than 30—just drain it ten 
times as fast. 
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This is the end of my story about how natural gas came to 
Kansas, about its crawling infancy, its stumbling childhood, and 
its lusty, devastating adolescence. Because gas grew up in 1910; 
it learned the lesson of its delinquent youth; it put on the overalls 
of a man and went to work. 

Today, natural gas wouldn't even recognize those overalls of 
1910. It wears a full dress suit and a stovepipe hat. It has be- 
come one of the most respected and powerful members of a great 
industrial society, and it conducts itself with corresponding dig- 
nity and decorum. 

Even so, it must occasionally look back with secret longing upon 
the ebullient days of its youth, because those were the days that 
wrote one of the most surprising chapters in early Kansas history. 




















An Indian Captivity and Its Legal Aftermath 


ALAN W. FARLEY 
(Copyright, 1955, by Aran W. Farry) 


LL along the course of the history of the American frontier 

the native Indian tribes were ready to kill and plunder those 
inquisitive pioneers who invaded or traversed their hunting do- 
main, usually by taking advantage of some act of indecision or 
weakness of the migrant. The feeble failure of our national au- 
thority to regulate and suppress the tribes of the mountain and 
the plain, or to protect its adventurous and restless argonauts, is 
difficult for students of the welfare age to comprehend. 

Neglect of the military establishment, remoteness of the trans- 
Mississippi frontier, the sentimental writers who spoke for the 
noble red man, and lack of a realistic policy by all departments of 
our government, contributed to making the lot of those who came 
into the power of the Indians extremely perilous. Often female 
captives were “taken for squaws” by the tribesmen but it was quite 
unusual for the Western Indians to take adult male captives. Men 
were almost invariably tortured until] death became a sweet re- 
lease. Women became the wives of their captors, a “fate worse 
than death.” In Massacres of the Mountains, p. 429, the author, 
J. P. Dunn, Jr., referred to the “treatment that no white woman 
was ever known to escape at the hands of the plains Indians.” 

Many captive children seemed to adapt themselves readily to 
Indian ways, and their foster parents often became truly respected. 
But the principal passion of the nomadic tribes was to acquire the 
white man’s horses and other useful equipment. So, by carnage, 
rape, and theft, a successful chief could travel the easy road to 
importance and wealth in the currency of the Plains. 

In volume ten of our supreme court Reports is found one of 
the most fantastic cases in legal and literary history, and to the 
best of my information, it is unique in its setting, for the two prin- 
cipal parties had both been captives of the Sioux Indians, and the 
suit was concerned with the theft of a manuscript account of that 
captivity. This controversy was entitled “Fanny Kelly vs. Sarah 
L. Larimer,” and had three hearings in the supreme court, Mrs. 
Kelly prevailing in the trial court and on every appeal, except the 


Avtan W. Far.ey, an attorney of Kansas City, is a director of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society. He is an outstanding authority on Western Americana. 
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first. I would like to review what I have learned about the case 
and its background. 

In May, 1864, Fanny Kelly,’ her husband, Josiah S. Kelly, her 
adopted daughter, and two Negro servants joined with others in 
emigrating from Geneva, Kan., to what is now Montana, then 
Idaho territory. While on the road a few weeks later, they met 
William J. Larimer and his wife, Sarah, whom they had known in 
Allen county. The Larimers left their larger train and joined the 
smaller party of which Mr. Kelly seems to have been the leader. 
They had the ordinary experiences of travelers on the Oregon 
trail along the Platte river up to Fort Laramie. On inquiry there, 
they learned that there had been no trouble with the Indians and 
so ventured on past Fort Laramie in a small group. All went well 
until they reached the Little Box Elder creek some 80 miles be- 
yond Fort Laramie when suddenly the roof fell in. 

In order to understand the conditions on the Plains in 1864, 
it must be remembered that in the summer of 1862, the hitherto 
friendly Sioux Indians on the frontier of Minnesota completely 
surprised the settlers and massacred great numbers, wiping out 
several settlements and all of the isolated cabins, even attacking 
Fort Ridgely. This treachery was severely punished by troops 
under Gen. Henry H. Sibley. The Indians were defeated and 
severely handled, and more than 300 captive women and children 
were restored to their families. Thirty-eight chiefs who were im- 
plicated in murders of the settlers were tried and hanged at Man- 
kato, Minn. At the battles of Birch Coolie and Wood Lake the 
Sioux were defeated by the soldiers and their artillery, and more 
than 2,000 Indians hastened to throw themselves upon the mercy 
of those to whom they had shown no mercy. The remainder of the 
wily foe followed Chief Little Crow, fled to the Plains, and sought 
protection among the kindred tribes of the West. In 1863 these 
hostiles were driven far into Dakota and across the Missouri river, 
and warriors captured by the troops were treated with barbarity 
which matched even the Indian treatment of the settlers. So the 
Sioux tribes fled west across the Plains into the very region through 
which the Kelly-Larimer wagon train passed. 

Both Mrs. Kelly and Mrs. Larimer wrote accounts of their ex- 
periences as I shall detail later. The two accounts agree in the 
general details of what occurred. In each book is an engraved 
picture of these women, and both must have been quite attractive. 
Mrs. Kelly was only 19 years of age at the time of her ordeal while 


1. “Fanny” or “Fannie” Kelly. Mrs. Kelly signed her name both ways. 
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An InbIAN CAPTIVITY 


Mrs. Larimer must have been considerably older, as her child was 
then eight years old. Mrs. Kelly’s book is the much more interest- 
ing and reliable account of the events related here. It was in print 
for years and a Canadian edition was even published in 1880, con- 
taining explanatory notes not present elsewhere. 

The 12th of July had been an extremely hot day and the little 
caravan of five wagons and 11 persons passed the telegraph sta- 
tion at Horse Shoe creek and toward evening approached the 
timber that skirted the Little Box Elder creek some 80 miles be- 
yond Fort Laramie. Suddenly a large party of Indians appeared 
on the surrounding hills, discharged their guns into the air and 
raised a loud war whoop. The startled emigrants corraled their 
wagons and prepared to make the best defense they could. The 
two women appeared to have insisted on appeasement instead of 
defense and such policy was no more successful then than it is 
today. The Indians who were Ogallala Sioux first wanted to 
trade horses, then became bolder and asked for gifts and finally 
insisted that the emigrants fix their meal. While the emigrants 
were trying to prepare food for 250 hungry Indians, they were set 
upon and four of the men were shot outright. Mr. Kelly and Mr. 
Larimer escaped into the high grass and sagebrush along with one 
of the colored servants, Larimer having been wounded in the leg 
by an arrow. 

Mrs. Kelly and her 5-year-old adopted daughter and Mrs. Lari- 
mer and her 8-year-old son were captured and taken away after 
the Indians had destroyed or appropriated everything in the 
wagons. A mile behind the Kelly train a single wagon was travel- 
ing along the trail accompanied by a man on horseback. The In- 
dian chief sent a party to take this wagon, but by throwing out 
all of its contents the driver was able to turn around and fight off 
the raiders and escape to a larger train some eight miles east. The 
horseman was killed by the Indians while trying to protect the 
wagon. Kelly and his colored servant later also escaped to this 
larger wagon train which immediately made preparations for de- 
fense and was so alarmed that its leaders refused to do anything 
to rescue the captives. The next morning, proceeding cautiously 
along the trail, they found the Indians were gone, buried the muti- 
lated corpses, and rescued Larimer who had hidden all night near 
the trail. 

The Indians took their captives away on horseback, traveling 
northwesterly away from the trail, and with only short pauses rode 
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all night and most of the following day. Sometime during the first 
night, Mrs. Kelly set her small daughter down off the pony on 
which she was riding and told her to walk back to the emigrant 
road where she might have a chance to be rescued. Roving In- 
dians soon located her alone on the prairie, and poor Mr. Kelly 
later found her body transfixed by many arrows and scalped. Mrs. 
Kelly also attempted to escape the same night. But the savages 
spread out in a long line, sweeping the country-side near the trail, 
and found her crouched in the brush. 

The following night when the Indians had encamped for the 
first time, Mrs. Larimer, curiously enough, was able to steal out 
of the camp with her child, and after four days of wandering, in 
which they suffered severely from thirst and hunger—hiding by 
day and walking all night—they reached the emigrant trail near 
Deer Creek telegraph station where two companies of soldiers 
were camped, and where Mr. Larimer had been taken to recover 
from his wound. When her husband could travel again, she and 
her family returned to Fort Laramie and later eventually to Kan- 
sas. Her experiences are narrated in a book called The Capture 
and Escape; or, Life Among the Sioux. Her adventure occupies only 
a few pages of this book, the balance is simply “filler” and is de- 
voted to experiences of other captives, accounts of life among the 
Indians and Indian customs. This book must not have sold well 
for today it is very scarce. 

Mrs. Kelly had a much more thrilling story to tell, for she was 
among the Indians for five months. After the escape of Mrs. Lari- 
mer from the Indian band, Mrs. Kelly was very closely watched 
and suffered much from the cruel ingenuity of various Indians, 
escaping death narrowly many times. The Indian leader appar- 
ently claimed her as his property and saved her from death at the 
hands of the other savages on several occasions. She suffered 
greatly from the heat, from terrible beatings, and poor food. After 
nine days of hard travel the war party reached the Indian village 
on the Tongue river at a point in what is now southern Montana. 
Mrs. Kelly had narrowly escaped death as a consequence of throw- 
ing away the chief's pipe, which she was required to carry as part 
of a large load of Indian possessions. Here the savages decked 
themselves in all of the clothing they had stolen from the emi- 
grants, and made their usual triumphal entry into the village 
where the trophies and scalps were displayed in a course of scalp 
dances and dog feasts. The war chief, Ottawa, or Silver Horn, 
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who claimed Mrs. Kelly, turned her over to the women of his 
wigwam where some kindness was shown by his squaws. 

In the summer of 1864 an army under the command of Gen. 
Alfred Sully campaigned against the hostile Indians of Dakota and 
at the same time escorted a large party of emigrants to Idaho. 
This army built Fort Rice as a base in central Dakota on the Mis- 
souri. As the soldiers proceeded westward scouts brought word 
that the hostile tribes were concentrated in Deer Woods. Leaving 
the emigrants entrenched and under guard and following a rapid 
march, Sully surprised the Sioux camp on July 27 and destroyed 
it. Some accounts call this action the battle of Killdeer Mountain. 
Fanny Kelly was in the Indian camp, but her captors got her away 
just before the assault. On August 8, the fighting men of the 
whole Dakota nation disputed the passage of Sully’s army near 
the Bad Lands. Many were wild tribesmen who had seen little 
of the white men but all were routed by the cannon fire of the 
soldiers, who pursued the band to which Mrs. Kelly belonged be- 
yond the Yellowstone river. 

The attack and pursuit had cost the Indians all of their stores 
of food and equipment and drove them into country where game 
was scarce. Mrs. Kelly said the whole tribe almost starved in the 
weeks to follow. Some tried to take revenge on the captive for 
their misfortunes but the old chief, Ottawa, intervened to save her. 

Mrs. Kelly wrote that she was to become the wife of the old 
chief as soon as he recovered from a wound, but that he never got 
well enough for the ceremony while she was with the Ogallalas. 
The Indians seem to have been charmed by Fanny Kelly’s beauti- 
ful singing just as on many other crucial occasions savages have re- 
sponded to musical talent. Perhaps this is a reason she was never 
“taken as a squaw,” for she always insisted she was not dishonored. 
On September 5, the warriors went to battle against an emigrant 
caravan crossing Dakota under the direction of Capt. James Lib- 
erty Fisk, which they attacked some 200 miles west of Fort Rice. 

This large train consisted of almost 200 men, women, and chil- 
dren in 88 carts and wagons, and was accompanied by a guard of 
50 troopers. It started from Fort Ridgely, Minn., journeyed west 
through Dakota territory a few weeks after General Sully’s army 
had crossed the country ahead of them. 

The danger of Indian attack was fully anticipated and the party 
traveled in a military fashion, believing the size of the expedition 
sufficient to overcome any threat. As they were about to enter 
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the badlands of western North Dakota, hostiles were observed, and 
shortly thereafter while crossing a small but steep ravine, one of 
the wagons upset. The rear guard and another wagon were left 
about a half mile behind the rest of the train when the Indians 
struck. This small guard was wiped out and the two wagons were 
captured, a great windfall to the tribesmen, they being loaded with 
tobacco, whisky, and ammunition. The main body of the wagon 
train proceeded a short way and corraled, digging entrenchments 
around the wagons. 

After several attacks by drunken Indians smoking cigars had 
been repelled a white woman was discerned among the Indians on 
one of the near-by hills. This was Fanny Kelly with her captors, 
and they left a message in a forked stick written by the captive 
which the emigrants later brought in. In it the Indians demanded 
provisions as the price for allowing the wagon train to proceed. 
Mrs. Kelly was able also to inform Captain Fisk that she was with 
the Indians as a captive, begged him to secure her release, and 
warned him of their treachery. Captain Fisk refused to appease 
the Indians but did offer three horses and some provisions as a 
ransom for Mrs. Kelly. Several messages were exchanged but the 
Indians finally moved away, taking Mrs. Kelly with them. 

The wagon train was eventually rescued by 500 troops from 
Fort Rice and was brought back to the fort under escort. This was 
the end of Captain Fisk’s expedition of 1864. 

It is almost impossible to reconcile the two narratives of the 
rescue of Mrs. Kelly. In 1908 Doane Robinson had an interview 
with a Blackfoot Sioux Indian, then 77 years of age, named 
“Crawler.” Crawler insisted that he had been employed by Maj. 
A. E. House, commander at Fort Sully, to rescue Mrs. Kelly. Ac- 
cording to his story, he went to the camp where Mrs. Kelly was 
held and forcibly took her away, leaving several horses to salve 
the feelings of her former owner. Mrs. Kelly, whose account is 
much more reasonable, says that she was sold by her owner to the 
Blackfeet Sioux, who planned to use her as a decoy to get into 
the fort, and she recounts hearing a speech by the chief who pur- 
chased her, planning the capture of Fort Sully. She also claimed 
to have warned the commander and saved the fort. At any rate, 
the Blackfeet brought her to Fort Sully, she was conducted into 
the fort, the gates shut, and then she was forcibly taken away from 
her captors under the rifles of the soldiers. 

It seems to me that Mrs. Kelly’s book is the more valid account 
of her rescue. She reproduced the testimony of an officer at the 
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fort and a number of soldiers stationed there, all of whom attest 
to the accuracy of her narrative. One said that the day Mrs. Kelly 
was brought into the fort was the coldest he had ever experienced. 
That she was very poorly clad and her limbs, hands, and face were 
terribly frozen and that she was confined to the Fort Sully Hos- 
pital for nearly two months for treatment. Other officers and 
members of the Sixth Iowa cavalry said that the Indians came up 
to the fort in war paint and singing their war songs, but that as 
soon as Mrs. Kelly was within the gates of the fort, all of the In- 
dians, save those who had her directly in charge, were shut out- 
side the fort and that their understanding was that Mrs. Kelly 
occasioned such preparations as saved the fort from capture. 

During her captivity Mr. Kelly had sent many messengers with 
money and horses to ransom his wife and apparently had done 
all that an anxious husband could do to rescue her, one Indian 
coming into her camp well equipped with horses, even having her 
husband’s Bible in his possession as a mark of identification to 
show that he was authorized to bring her away. She said he 
made no real attempt to secure her release. When Mrs. Kelly was 
finally released, her husband was at Fort Leavenworth trying to 
raise an independent company to invade the Indian country; there 
he received word of her arrival at Fort Sully, and it was a very 
short interval before they were reunited and started to their former 
home in Allen county. 

Fort Sully was on the Missouri river some 300 miles from Sioux 
City, and at Yankton, Sioux City, Council Bluffs, and St. Joe, 
crowds of visitors flocked in to see the white woman who had been 
a captive of the Indians. The Kellys returned to Geneva then 
moved on west to Ellsworth where they operated a rooming house 
until Mr. Kelly fell a victim of the cholera, on July 28, 1867. Mrs. 
Kelly was also seriously ill, but recovered and eventually accepted 
an invitation of the Larimer family to share the home in Cheyenne 
where Mr. Larimer was a photographer. After remaining in 
Wyoming a year, Mrs. Kelly went to Washington to urge a claim 
from the government for restitution of her loss in the attack on 
the emigrant train, for her service in attempting to save the Fisk 
expedition in Dakota and for warning Fort Sully. The Kansas 
State Historical Society has a photostatic copy of Mrs. Kelly’s 
petition. The narrative was presented to the government in fur- 
therance of her claim, which was allowed April 12, 1870. 

In October, 1870, Fanny Kelly commenced a suit against 
Sarah Larimer and W. J. Larimer in the district court of Allen 
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county. Mrs. Kelly related the experiences of her captivity and 
alleged that in December, 1865, she and Mrs. Larimer agreed to 
prepare a joint memoir of their experiences in captivity and pub- 
lish the same with the names of both appearing as the authors, 
She stated that in May, 1869, when the narrative was nearly com- 
pleted, Mrs. Larimer secretly took the manuscript to Philadelphia 
and there had it published in her own name, as her own work, 
thereby depriving Mrs. Kelly of the credit and reputation of such 
authorship and of her share of the profits of such publication and 
that Mr. Larimer conspired with Mrs. Larimer in thus defrauding 
her. At the first trial Mrs. Kelly recovered a judgment for $5,000. 
On appeal the court held that the amount of damages for breach 
of the contract as shown in the petition should be one half of the 
value of the manuscript at the time it was taken by Mrs. Larimer. 

The second appeal concerned procedural matter with regard to 
a demurrer to the reply of Mrs. Kelly in the trial court. The 
supreme court affirmed the overruling of this demurrer. 

The third appeal disclosed that upon trial in the Woodson dis- 
trict court, where the case had been taken on a change of venue, 
Mrs. Kelly recovered a judgment for $285.50. This judgment was 
attacked on the ground that one of the jurors had become sick, 
and the court allowed the jury to separate and go home until the 
next morning, after the case had been submitted. The following 
morning one of the jurors took a drink of intoxicating liquor. 
After the court had convened the jury again retired and _ later 
returned a verdict in favor of the plaintiff for $285.50. This ap- 
peal was based on the ground that the particular juror who had 
imbibed was therefore disqualified as a juryman and that the 
verdict should be set aside. The supreme court failed to sustain 
this contention so the judgment for $285.50 was finally fixed as the 
measure of damage to Mrs. Kelly for the loss of her manuscript. 

This case was bitterly contested from start to finish and wit- 
nesses were examined by the score. The court costs were enor- 
mous for that day, amounting to almost $2,000 so that the loss of 
the case carried with it the terrific burden of paying these costs. 

The court files in this case have recently been discovered in the 
courthouse at Ottawa. The file contains a number of affidavits 
that recount Mrs. Larimer’s experiences in publishing her book. 
From the various depositions, it appears that a book by Mrs. Lari- 
mer entitled, Mrs. Kelly’s Experiences Among the Indians was pre- 
pared by Claxton, Remsen and Haffelfinger, a publishing firm of 
Philadelphia, was actually printed but never bound and apparently 
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all copies were destroyed. If a copy should turn up, it would cer- 
tainly be a book collector's gem. 

Helen Hosmer, of Philadelphia, deposed that the greater part 
of Mrs. Larimer’s manuscript was rewritten by her mother, Mar- 
garet Hosmer, who wrote for the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 
Inspection of Mrs. Larimer’s book bears out this fact, for it reads 
like a Sunday School tract, full of religious platitudes and ex- 
pressions. A Willis P. Hazard, manager for Porter & Coates, pub- 
lishers, testified that he recommended Mrs. Hosmer to Mrs. Lari- 
mer, and advised her to have her manuscript entirely rewritten and 
prepared for the press, also that the published work met with in- 
different success. 

Edmond D. Bensell told about preparing the designs for pic- 
tures in the book at the instruction of Mrs. Hosmer. J. L. Camp- 
bell, of Iola, disclosed that he kept a hotel at Sherman Station, 
Wyo., where Mrs. Larimer was writing on some manuscript. Mrs. 
Kelly at that time told him that she had written all! she could re- 
member and sent her story to Washington, trying to get a claim 
from the government. That in May, 1869, Mrs. Kelly told him 
that Mrs. Larimer had her manuscript and was ready to go east 
and have it published. That Mrs. Larimer wanted to go in part- 
nership with her in this publication. Jonathan E. Luse, brother 
of Mrs. Larimer, and a law student, testified that he knew Mrs. 
Kelly at Sherman Station, Wyo., where she was a washerwoman. 
That he had done some work on the manuscript, making correc- 
tions and suggestions. That Mr. Larimer owned a saloon at Chey- 
enne, but did not keep it. 

A. E. House, the commanding officer at Fort Sully during No- 
vember and December, 1864, deposed that he received informa- 
tion from Mrs. Kelly to tell him that hostile Indians with whom 
she stayed contemplated making an attack on Fort Sully. In 
answer to a question, he stated that he made no arrangement or 
preparation for defense of the fort in consequence of this infor- 
mation, for it was his duty at all times to be prepared for attack 
and he was so prepared. 

The final chapter in this case indicates that a settlement was 
arranged between the parties, for on August 29, 1876, the case 
was dismissed at plaintiff's costs. Considerable effort was made to 
recover these court costs which had become the principal item of 
damage, but the files disclose that they were never paid. 

On December 17, 1904, the Iola Register published an account 
of the death of Mrs. Kelly the preceding week at Washington, 
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D. C. Although this account has many inaccuracies concerning 
the captivity, we learn that Mrs. Kelly still owned the old home- 
stead in Allen county near Geneva, had been in Iola the previous 
fall looking after her property, that Mrs. Kelly had been given a 
place in the government service at Washington, had invested her 
money wisely, and was a very wealthy woman at the time of her 
death. It also stated that Mrs. Larimer was then still living in 
Oklahoma. 

One of the humorous sidelights of this lawsuit is disclosed by 
a county history which refers to the case and tells that W. J. Lari- 
mer was moved by his long association with litigation to study law 
and be admitted to the bar as a result of his experiences in con- 
testing Mrs. Kelly’s case. 
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Joseph Becker's Sketch of the Gettysburg 
Ceremony, November 19, 1863 


Rosert TAFT 
ONSIDERING the enormous interest and research in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, and especially in the ceremony at Gettysburg 
on November 19, 1863, it is astonishing that but little use has been 
made of Joseph Becker’s illustration of the Gettysburg ceremony 
that appeared as a double-page spread in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper, New York, for December 5, 1863. 

For example, the illustration has not been used in any of the 14 
studies or accounts of the Gettysburg address, a number of them of 
book length, listed by Robert Fortenbaugh in his very useful study 
published in 1949.1 Although the writer has by no means examined 
all of the 3,958 items listed in the exhaustive Lincoln bibliography 
prepared by Jay Monaghan,” he has looked at a considerable num- 
ber and has found no use made of the Becker illustration in those 
he has examined. 

No doubt part of this neglect arises from the fact that Becker’s 
illustration is a bird’s-eye view of the complete scene made at some 
distance from the speaker’s stand. Individual figures are therefore 
either very small or merely suggested by the artist and as a result 
neither Lincoln nor any other figure on the speakers’ stand is dis- 
tinguishable. Nevertheless the illustration of one of the classic 
events in American cultural history is of very real interest as it is 
perhaps the only picture record of its kind. Photographs were made 
of the event but these either have not survived or, as is the case of a 
number of the Brady photographs, were so poor that they are 
nearly valueless as illustrations.* Under these conditions, therefore, 


Dr. Rosert Tart, of Lawrence, author and historian, is professor of chemistry at the 
University of Kansas and editor of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science. He 
is currently finishing a new illustrated history of the University of Kansas, soon to be off 
the press. 

1. Robert Fortenbaugh, Lincoln and Gettysburg (Gettysburg, 1949), p. 30. 

2. Jay Monaghan, Lincoln Bibliography, 1839-1939 (Springfield, Ill., 1943), vols 
$1 and 32 of Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield. 

3. Josephine Cobb, chief of the still picture section, National Archives, wrote me in 
part under date of December 8, 1954: “None of the photographs of the crowd [italics are 
the writer’s] in the Brady Collection are good enough to be copied.” Two of them have 
been reproduced in Francis T. Miller’s The Photographic History of the Civil War (New 
York, 1912), v. 9, p. 255. Other Brady photographs of Gettysburg are referred to later in 
the text. That o_o were present, other than Brady, is recorded in various news- 
paper reports of the ceremony. For example, the correspondent of the Daily Morning 
Chronicle, Washington, D. C., November 21, 1863, p. 1, wrote that “a daguerreotypist 
[i.e., photographer] placed at the outskirts of the main crowd, by the aid of the softly-glow- 
ing, hazy sun, endeavors to snatch and forever preserve the animated foreground, rich in 
eminent citizens.” The photographer may have been Brady who was apparently present if 
we may believe the negative records of the National Archives (sce Footnotes 8 and 10) or 
perhaps the Tyson Brothers of Gettysburg. I have not been able to prove that the Tysons 
made photographs of the events of November 19, 1863, but it seems that they almost 
surely would have been present. The Tysons made and offered for sale a number of photo- 
graphs taken right after the Battle of Gettysburg in July, 1863 (see Adams Sentinel and 
General Advertiser, Gettysburg, Pa., August 11, 1863, p. 2), and as the ceremony was at- 
tended by Lincoln, and thousands of others, the enterprise of the firm would certainly 
have suggested recording this event photographically. Perhaps the comment made by the 
Chronicle reporter given above that there was a “hazy sun” explains the paucity of photo- 
graphs of the ceremony; there just wasn’t enough light to secure good photographs by slow 
Speed wet-plate photography. 

(257) 
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the Becker illustration becomes of especial value and a considerable 
study of its authenticity has therefore been made. 

The illustration as reproduced in Leslie’s measures 6% by 20% 
inches; these awkward proportions are probably another reason 
why the illustration has not been used extensively since it was origi- 
nally published. It is the main (and center) illustration of a two- 
page spread, three smaller illustrations appearing above it and three 
below. These six additional illustrations are: “Union Sold. Graves”; 
“Gettysburg, Pa.” (i. e. the town seen from the cemetery); “Rebel 
Graves”; “[General] Meade’s Headquarters”; “Round Top Moun- 
tain”; “Union Graves.” 

The legend below these illustrations reads: “From sketches by 
our special artist, Joseph Becker.” In the text which accompanied 
the illustrations, the statement is made: “Of this interesting cere- 
mony we present several sketches, that the whole country may in 
spirit be present at it.”* From this statement and the fact that the 
illustrations were credited to the special artist, there is reasonably 
good evidence that Becker was actually present at the scene on No 
vember 19, 1863. Many times during this period, Leslie’s did not 
credit illustrations, and occasionally when credit is given in the pic- 
torial journals of the 1860’s, it can be shown that the artist redrew 
the scene depicted from photographs or from the sketches of others. 
There is, however, no direct statement, other than reference to 
special artist, that Becker was present. Becker in reminiscences of 
his career published in 1905 does not mention the Gettysburg cere- 
mony but stated that he was in the field as an artist for Leslie’s be- 
ginning with the Battle of Gettysburg (in July, 1863).5 

Becker at the time he began his field career for Leslie’s was a 
young man‘21 years of age. He later achieved a considerable repu- 
tation for a group of excellent illustrations made on a Western trip 
in 1869 and still later he became head of the Leslie publications art 
department.® As far as I have been able to determine, he was a com- 
petent and reliable observer. 

In the absence of direct proof, however, that Becker was actually 
present we must judge the considerable evidence presented in the 


4. Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, December 5, 1863, p. 171. 
5. Ibid., December 14, 1905, p. 570. We have prepared a list of 62 additional Civil 


War illustrations, credited to Joseph Becker, which appeared in vols. 18-20 (1864-1865) 
inclusive of ibid. With one or two exceptions Becker is cited in these illustrations as 
“special artist” and in most cases there can be little doubt but that Becker was actually 
an eyewitness of the scene depicted. 

6. See the biographical account cited in Footnote 5 and my book Artists and Illustrators 
of the Old West (New York, 1953), pp. 89-93, and the notes cited. 
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Becker illustration of the ceremony itself.’ For this purpose a trip 
was made to Gettysburg, where I was present at the observance of 
the 91st anniversary of the Gettysburg address. 

With a copy of the Becker illustration before us, Dr. Frederick 
Tilberg, historian of the National Park Service at Gettysburg, and I 
compared the illustration with the view that was available on the 
morning of November 19, 1954. The view was obviously sketched 
from East Cemetery Hill not far from the large equestrian statue of 
Gen. O. O. Howard. The view seen in the Becker illustration looks 
west from East Cemetery Hill. The large arched structure (left of 
center ) is (and was) the entrance to Evergreen Cemetery, the local 
(citizens) cemetery. The Soldiers National Cemetery lies to the 
right of the arch and the two cemeteries are now separated by an 
iron fence which extends south and west from (about) the large 
tree appearing just to the left of center of the illustration. 

At the present time, the Baltimore Turnpike (U. S. 140) runs 
northwest and southeast about 25 or 30 feet in front of the arch. The 
arch itself still stands but an addition has been built on its north side 
(i. e., on the side to the right of the observer). The arch proper ap- 
pears (in 1954) much as it does in the illustration. The four upper 
windows have arched tops (as in the illustration ), and the four lower 
windows are rectangular in form (as in the illustration). The orna- 
ment on the center of the arch appears as it does in the illustration. 
To the right of the arch in the illustration, appears a small frame 
building, probably an “arbor.” Although the arbor no longer ex- 
ists, a contemporary Brady photograph in the National Archives 
(B-5060) shows a close-up of the arch much as Becker depicted 
it, with an arbor similar to that shown by Becker.* 

Very nearly in the center of the illustration appears the stand 
from which Lincoln and Everett spoke. The stand is properly lo- 
cated by Becker in relation to the other features of the Becker illus- 
his possession, have made extended effort at various times fn the bast ten years to hoeate 
Gettysburg ccscmony, could still be found. My efforts ta this direction have, however: bern 
so far without succcss. The New York Public Library possesses an album of original Civil 


Mi sketches by artists of the Frank Leslie publications but the Becker sketch of the 
Gettysburg ceremony, the library recently wrote me, is not among them. 

8. The National Archives has supplied me with a print made from this negative 
(B-5060). Another print was also supplied by the National Archives from negative CN- 
1809. This print also shows the arch although it was taken at a greater distance from tl 
arch than B-5060. According to the records of the National Archives, negative CN-1809 
was made by T. H. O’Sullivan in July, 1863, and was copyrighted in 1865 by Alexander 
Gardner. The two photographs (B-5060 and CN-1809), although showing slight differences 
in detail, are essentially in agreement. CN-1809 has been reproduced in Frederick Tilberg, 
—_— National Military Park (National Park Service Handbook, Washington, 1952) 
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tration. The site of the stand from which Lincoln spoke is now 
marked by the National Monument in the Soldiers National Ceme- 
tery (the monument was erected during the years 1865 to 1869 and 
was dedicated July 1, 1869).° 

To the right of the speaker’s stand (nearly across the square 
formed by spectators) appears a very tall flagpole. The pole ap- 
pears in a contemporary Brady photograph (B-4975) and was re- 
ported in a local newspaper as erected for the ceremony on No- 
vember 16, 1863.1° 

Dr. Tilberg believes that Becker’s flagpole is out-of-proportion 
(too tall) in the illustration. There appears to be no information 
on the height of the pole, but a flagpole raised for the ceremonies 
of November 19, 1863, on the town square of Gettysburg had a re- 
ported height of 100 feet.1! This height would be considerable and 
if the pole at the National Cemetery were of equal height it would 
be a prominent landmark. It does seem probable, however, that 
Becker had represented the flagpole somewhat out of proportion 
with respect to the other features of the illustration. Dr. Tilberg 
believes also that the soldiers graves shown on the extreme right 
(center) have been depicted too far to the right. Becker may have 


9. Fortenbaugh, op. cit., p. 15, and Tilberg, loc. cit., p. 36. 


. A print of B-4975 was furnished me by the National Archives as well as a print 
of SC-114820. The pole appears in both photographs; considerably more than half of the 
le in B-4975 and all of it in SC-114820. (SC-114820 was reproduced in part in F. T. 
iller, The Photographic History of the Civil War [New York, 1911], v. 9, p. 255. Not 
all the flagpole is shown in the reproduction. In this picture the spectator is looking east, 
rather than west as in the Becker illustration, and the Rooms therefore appears to the left 
of the observer.) Oddly enough neither photograph indicates the presence of a flag. Jose- 
oe. Cobb, of the National Archives, wrote me under date of January 21, 1955, that the 
ag “‘was half-masted and draped in mourning ribbons,” but did not cite her source of in- 
formation on this point. Neither of the above photographs and the Becker illustration would 
support such a statement. It is, of course, possible that the photographs were taken before 
e flag was raised and it may also be that the flag was allowed to fly free for a time. 
Unlike photographs which would require only a few seconds to make, Becker must have 
put in considerable time in making his sketch, especially when one considers the wealth of 
detail shown. It is also possible, of course, that the flag was half-masted during the cer- 
emony and Becker chose to represent it flying free. 

Miss Cobb has made an extended study of photograph B-4975 and from enlargements 
made from the original negative (whole plate size) has identified Governors Andrew Curtin 
of Pennsylvania and David Tod of Ohio. Miss Cobb has also made tentative identification 
of Lincoln (see General Services Administration, Washington, Press Release for Thursday 
morning, February 12, 1953, GSA-199). Tilberg, loc cit., p. 40, reproduced another pho- 
tographic view said to represent the Gettysburg ceremony which was credited to Bachrach. 
Miss Cobb, however, reports that the Bachrach copy is probably a view of a different and 
later occasion than the Gettysburg address. Perhaps the Bachrach copy may be of the dedi- 
cation of the National Monument on July 1, 1869. The point certainly needs further study. 

Dr. es of the National Park Service at Gettysburg has supplied me with a photo- 
graph which bears the legend “353—Soldiers National Monument in course of erection.” 

. Tilberg thinks it probable that the photograph was made by Tyson Brothers of Gettysburg. 
From its legend and the nearness of completion of the monument, it was probably taken 
about 1868. The important feature of this photograph for our purpose, however, is the 
fact that it shows a very tall flagpole standing to the right and behind the monument, which 
would correspond to the location of the flagpole in the Becker illustration. It seems prob- 
able that the flagpole of 1863 was still standing in 1868. 

Mention of the flagpole at the National Cemetery will be found in the local (i. e., Gettys- 
burg) newspaper, Adams Sentinel and General Advertiser, November 17, 1863, p. 2. I am 
indebted to Editor Paul Roy of the Gettysburg Times for permission to examine his office 
file of the Sentinel. 

11. Adams Sentinel, Gettysburg, November 17, 1863; Gettysburg Compiler, November 
16, 1863. The Compiler, also in the office of the Gettysburg Times, was kindly examined 
for me by Prof. Robert Fortenbaugh of Gettysburg College. 
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purposely distorted this portion of the picture in order to represent 
clearly the graves, as no doubt the crowd of observers present would 
have obscured the view of the graves. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the reburial of soldiers who fell during the Battle of 
Gettysburg was far from complete at the time of the dedication 
ceremony. 

To the left of the arch, appear gravestones in Evergreen Cemetery. 
Two of the gravestones in the illustration are taller and more prom- 
inent than the others. A close-up examination of the gravestones in 
1954 shows that Becker may have represented stones still standing. 
The large stone farthest to the left may have been the McClellan 
family marker. In the illustration (if the assumption concerning the 
marker is correct) the McClellan family plot is fenced in. At pres- 
ent, this plot is not fenced but stones outline the plot in much the 
same manner as the fence depicted in the Becker illustration. The 
large monument to the right (and rear) of the McClellan marker 
and to the left of the arch was perhaps the McPherson family 
marker which still stands in 1954. A less likely possibility is that it 
was (and is) the Winrott family marker.’” 

The line of trees and slight elevation that runs north and south 
(i.e., horizontally) through the center of the entire illustration de- 
picts correctly Seminary Ridge, which during the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, in July, 1863, was the main Confederate battle line. It would 
be about three-quarters of a mile from the point where Becker made 
his sketch (East Cemetery Hill). In the background of the illustra- 
tion appear South Mountains (about eight miles distant), the 
outlines of which correspond approximately with those observable 
on a clear day in 1954. The Becker illustration also shows, it will 
be noted, a number of trees still retaining their foliage in mid- 
November. Residents of Gettysburg have informed me that fall 
weather in southern Pennsylvania varies considerably from year 
to year. I did notice on my visit to Gettysburg on November 19, 
1954, a number of trees in the National Cemetery that still retained 
their foliage although the leaves were rapidly falling and the bril- 
liant coloring of the leaves had given way to various shades of 
brown. 


12. Dr. Frederick Tilberg of Gettysburg very kindly sought information on the three 
markers mentioned in the text above. He has examined the records of Evergreen Cemetery 
and he also consulted a great grandson of the McPherson family. Dr. Tilberg wrote me: 
I have found that John Bayard McPherson bought four lots in 1856 in the location wher« 
we examined [on November 19, 1954] the McPherson plot. John B. McPherson died Jan- 
uary 4, 1859. The great grandson does not know when the monument was erected. Since 
a shaft appears rather prominently in the [proper] location in the Becker sketch, it is possible 
that the shaft in the Becker sketch is the McPherson monument and that it was erected some- 
time be tween the death of John B. McPherson in 1859 and the time the sketch was made 
late in 1863. I have been unable to obtain definite information concerning the McClellan 
plot or the Winrott plot, beyond the date of purchase which was also in 1856.” 
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Newspaper accounts of the events of November 19, 1863, also 
furnish other details which are of use in studying the Becker illus- 
tration. The illustration, it can be seen, shows that the crowds of 
people were not all congregated about the speakers stand. Report- 
ers, also, made note of scattered crowds. “Crowds, unable to hear 
the prayers and speeches wandered in every direction over the 
battle-ground,” wrote a reporter for the Philadelphia Press and simi- 
lar comment was made by the reporter for the Washington 
Chronicle: “Around, far off, scattered over the landscape, were 
crowds of people who, despairing of a near approach to the stand, 
the centre of interest, were satisfying the curiosity and enjoying the 
scene apparently apart from it.” ? 

The Chronicle reporter was particularly observant of detail in 
that classic event of 91 years ago and he made two additional obser- 
vations that are especially pertinent in our study of the Becker 
illustration. It will be noted in the illustration that the observers 
form a square in front of the speaker's stand. The Chronicle re- 
porter stated: “The crowd upon the ground were kept in the form 
of a hollow square, within which while these things were pro- 
ceeding, the procession had filed and the various companies forming 
it had taken up a position around the platform, while those who 
had tickets took their seats upon it [the platform].” 

Examination of the Becker illustration also shows a number of 
tables among the nearer crowds (right-foreground and in front of 
the arch). The Chronicle reporter observed “. . . little tables 
set out with relics, for sale, of the terrible struggle, in the form of 
bullets and every kind of projectile, as well as fragments of shells 

”14 No doubt, too, at some of the tables the good ladies of 
Gettysburg churches sold food to the hungry throng, as the eating 
houses of Gettysburg could not hope to cope with the crowd of 
15,000 to 20,000 reported to have been present. 

As a result of this study, the agreement in general outline as well 
as in many details of the sketch with those recorded by other 
methods contemporary with the day (i. e., by newspaper reports 
and by photographs), the agreement furnished by comparing the 
sketch with features still observable today, we may conclude that 
the Becker illustration is a reasonably correct transcription of the 


~ i Press, November 21, 1863, p. 2; Daily Morning Chronicle, November 

14, Both the quotations in the text above are from the Daily Chronicle, Washington, 
November 21, 1863, p. 1. It should be ay that the Chronicle reporter observed the tables 
(upon which were displayed and offered for sale relics of the battle) on the streets of Gettys- 
burg, but if there were tables along Gettysburg streets there surely must have been similar 
tables where the concentration of crowds was greatest. 
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Gettysburg ceremony of November 19, 1863. It may be, perhaps, 
the best record of all in our attempts to brush away the veil of 
years and recreate again the general scene which attended one of 
the most notable events in the life of one of our most notable and 
best-loved Americans. 
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Notes on the Writing of General 
Histories of Kansas 
James C. MALIN 
Part Two: J. N. Hottoway, History of Kansas (1868) 
INTRODUCTION 


OES Kansas history have a structure? If so, what is it? 

How and why did it take shape? The answers to these 
questions are not easy or simple. John Nelson Holloway (1839- 
1887), who wrote the first book that could qualify strictly as a 
history of Kansas, found himself under the necessity of formv- 
lating some kind of an answer. 

Local history always presents to a prospective author some 
rather special problems. Because it is local history, certain pre- 
sumptions are inherent; a limited market, and the probability that 
no established publishing house exists in the area that could or 
would assume the responsibility for publication. Even if a pub- 
lisher were available, who would control what went into the book, 
the publishing organization, whatever its form, or the author? 
In any case, could the potential market for a local history be en- 
larged by tying it into a framework larger than the locality im- 
mediately concerned? But before Holloway’s personal response 
to his problems can be considered, the man himself must be intro- 
duced. 

HOLLoway, THE MAN 


Holloway left a manuscript journal covering a part of his career. 
It would scarcely qualify as a diary, because the entries were 
intermittent, beginning May 1, 1861, with intervals between entries, 
sometimes of many mouths, filled in briefly from memory.' His 
declaration of purpose in keeping the record is revealing. Al- 
most through college, he felt called to the ministry: “I want to 
live for heaven. . . . Life is transient. . . . I want to ac 
complish some good in the world, and will strive to if my life is 
spared.” His sense of sin might be described, almost, if not quite, 
as a morbid obsession, and the diary he set out to keep was de- 


Dr. James C, MALrn, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor 
of history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

1. A biographical sketch by a grandson, George Whittier Johnston, reproduced parts 
of the journal, Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, v. 13 (1913-1914), 
pp. 80-90. The original journal is owned by the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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signed as an instrument for the self-discipline of which he felt 
so much in need. 

He taught school and lectured to finance his education and 
undertook, unsuccessfully, to establish himself in his chosen pro- 
fession. In the entry of January 1, 1866, written at South Bend, 
Ind., he summarized what had happened since the previous entry 
of April 15, 1865. The presiding elder of his district had told him 
that he would not be assigned and gave as the reason that his 
sermon delivery was not satisfactory. The verdict was demoraliz- 
ing, and he recorded candidly: “From that time to this I have 
never been able to preach a bit.” During the following months 
he finally accepted the conclusion that for some five years he 
had mistaken the call to preach. 

At Centralia Ill., as superintendent of schools, December 30, 
1870, Holloway recorded another landmark in his personal develop- 
ment: 

I am greatly changed from what I was four years ago. I am no longer 
anxious about my future success. I expect to be an unknown man while I 
live and hence am not so solicitous about becoming distinguished. I am 
seeking now to pass life off pleasantly, to repair as far I can (easily), the er 
rors of the past, but am constrained to yield quietly to the drift of events 
and cheerfully adapt myself to circumstances. 

In respect to religion I am very much changed. I once was settled and 
established in the orthodox faith; but now I am somewhat unsetiled. I on 
thought I enjoyed religion, but I am quite sure I do not now and am 
disposed to doubt the religion I once had. I feel that I am drifting in opinion 
towards Deism. It does seem to me if ever any one wanted [to] be a l 
christian in word and deed it was I in my earlicr years. Yet I know of none 
who have [sic] made so great a failure. I am not now trying to live conscien- 
cious{ly?] and I believe I have succeed[ed] in living nearer correct than I 
used to. Still I have not abandoned altogether the faith of my boyhood and 
would never have doubted it but it seemed first to fail me. 


In September, 1866, or during the interval between these entries 
of 1866 and 1870, Holloway came to Kansas and found employment 
as principal of the public schools at Ottawa. In orienting himself 
in his new environment, he inquired about a history of Kansas and 
was met with the reply that there was none, but somebody 
should write one: “I continued to muse the idea,” he wrote April 
15, 1868, “to examine the features of Kansas history, whether 
such a book would pay, and especially whether I could succeed 
in writing and publishing such a bock. I finally decided, as my 
way in other directions seemed hedged up to make the attempt 
and run the risk.” 


18-6817 
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And thus Holloway was off on a fresh venture before having 
proved himself in his new position at Ottawa. He had arrived in 
Kansas late in September, alone, and about eight weeks after 
establishing himself at Ottawa, sent for his family, in the mean- 
time building a house. Thus the Holloways were scarcely settled 
in their new home in December when he resigned, effective with 
the termination of the fall term of school before the Christmas 
holidays.” 

In his journal entry of February 16, 1867, written at Topeka, 
Holloway brought his story to date: 

In three weeks at the close of the term I concluded to write a history of 
this state. So I came up here and spent two weeks gathering material 
I found that most of my time for the next year or two would be spent here 
so I determined to move my family up. In one week more we are all here 
in the basement of a house—a very pleasant place. For two weeks now I 
am hard at work gathering material for my history. 





He began the actual writing about June 1, and finished about 
October 1, of the same year, completing ten to fifteen pages of 
original matter per day. The elapsed time from January l, to 
October 1, was nine months, a remarkable record of accomplish- 
ment. But there had been interruptions. According to his journal 
entry of April 15, 1868, he had $25.00 when be began. He had 
taken time out to move his family, he had spent five weeks in the 
vicinity of Lexington, Mo., trying to sell life insurance but did not 
make expenses. He financed his year with money borrowed from 
members of his family and by mortgaging his Ottawa home. Other 
time out must be allowed for travel necessary for interviews with 
old settlers, and search for materials in Leavenworth, Atchison, and 
Lawrence. But he was a vigorous young man of 28, more than 
six-feet-two and broadening with age. 

Publication and sale were his next problems. After correspond- 
ence with publishers, he decided that he must issue the book him- 
self. He returned to Indiana, and with further financing from his 
family, the book was printed at Lafayette, Ind., and was ready for 
distribution about December 15. The copyright date was 1867, 
although the imprint was 1868. His figures for the cost totaled 
$3,464 but he did not indicate the number of copies printed, nor the 
distribution of numbers among the three bindings referred to in the 
advertisements. He was not out of debt until 1872 when he had 
liquidated his obligations out of his salary as a school teacher. 


2. Western Home Journal, Ottawa, January 3, 1867, advertisement for a principal, 
the next term of school to begin January 14. 
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Tue StTRucTURE OF Kansas History 

Obviously, Holloway was not a trained historian. When he began 
his work there is no reason to assume that he had more than the 
general concept of Kansas current among educated Northern people 
of his generation, except, possibly, an outlook on moral questions 
associated with his intense religious convictions. About methods 
of gathering and evaluating material, and organization and interpre- 
tation of Kansas history, he had to find his own way and make his 
own decisions. He insisted that “I have had but one idea to guide me 

., and that is Truth. By this I have sought to test every word 
and sentence. . . . I have labored to describe events exactly as 
they transpired, without underrating them or coloring them.” 

The general scope of the book was indicated by the full title: 
History of Kansas From the First Exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley, to Its Admission Into the Union: Embracing a Concise Sketch 
of Louisiana; American Slavery, and Its Onward March; the Con- 
flict of Free and Slave Labor in the Settlement of Kansas, and the 
Overthrow of the Latter, With all Other Items of General Interest; 
Complete, Consecutive and Reliable. 

The distribution of the subject matter of the 51 chapters was: 
two chapters on the Louisiana Purchase; three chapters on the 
establishment and triumph of slavery in the United States; two 
chapters on the Kansas-Nebraska act; one chapter called the an- 
tiquities of Kansas, tracing the history of the area during the 18th 
and early 19th centuries; four chapters in chronological order on 
the year 1854; 11 chapters on 1855; one chapter on the winter of 
1855-1856; 14 chapters on the year 1856; one chapter on the winter 
of 1856-1857; four chapters on the year 1857; one chapter on the 
winter of 1857-1858; two chapters on southeastern Kansas troubles, 
1854-1858; one chapter on political parties; one more chapter on 
southeastern Kansas; one chapter on “Various Items,” including the 
Wyandotte constitution; one chapter on the drought of 1860; and a 
final chapter, “Various Items,” which included admission. 

Thus the scope of the book went much beyond a history of the 
seven years of territorial Kansas. Six of the chapters dealt with 
material belonging to general American history, particularly, a 
slavery interpretation of that history in extreme form. This fixed 
conspicuously an arbitrary “frame of reference” which distorted 
the whole, but it provided the setting for his Kansas history. 

As Holloway had explained in his journal, before making his 
decision to write a history of Kansas, he had investigated “whether 
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such a book would pay.” In his preface he wrote that the Kansas 
troubles were but “the outgrowth and culmination” of slavery aggres- 
sion upon freedom in the United States, and for that reason, “I have 
‘ inserted a short sketch of that Institution.” And, having 
lost Kansas, the “Slave propagandists . . . turned in their wrath 
upon the General Government. ” In this manner, Holloway 
identified Kansas history with national history, the moral crusade 
against the “aggression” of slavery, and with the triumph of the 
Union over slavery in the American Civil War. 

No doubt Holloway believed what he wrote, but at the same time, 
there was good reason, in terms of marketing the product, for 
enlarging the scope and interpretation of the book far beyond what 
was strictly Kansas history. That aspect of the matter is emphasized 
further by a different approach to the problem. 

In his preface, Holloway urged as one of his qualifications for 
writing the history, that as he had been “Totally unconnected with 
the Territorial difficulties, without any political or personal prefer- 
ments, my judgment has been wholly free from prejudice and patti- 
ality.” True, Holloway had arrived on the Kansas scene more 
than seven years after the admission of Kansas into the Union. 
As a newcomer, with no roots whatever in Kansas, what interest 
could he have had in the earlier seven years of Kansas territorial 
troubles, terminated, definitely, by Kansas statehood in 1861? To 
answer that question for himself would answer it also for most of the 
Kansans of 1868 who would be his potential customers—newcomers. 

In his chapter on political parties (p. 536) he interpreted the 
role of newcomers in 1858: “Newcomers arriving, knew nothing 
about the old organizations, and readily fell in with the new. In 
fact, by the spring of 58 there were more new emigrants [immi- 
grants] than those who were here during the troubles.” He was 
correct in that statement both as to facts and interpretation, and 
the principle involved was even more important to an understanding 
of Kansas in 1868 than a decade earlier. The American Civil War 
was an experience common to all, and to appeal to the largest possi- 
ble number, Kansas history must be identified with it. 

Holloway had stumbled upon something here that was more im- 
portant than he knew.. The first comers of 1854 included in its 
composition a large contingent, probably a majority, of “professional 
squatters” who followed the opening of new territory to settlement 
wherever it might be found, seized upon desirable sites, and sold 
out their extra-legal priority rights, primarily at their nuisance value, 
to later comers. Possessory (rights) were the major issue, and that 
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fact was high-lighted in the election of a territorial delegate to 
congress, November 29, 1854. Slavery was not supposed to be 
the issue. 

The year 1855 was different. The new increment of settlers dif- 
fered largely in character, and as the year wore on, the single issue 
of slavery became paramount, first among Proslavery men, belatedly 
among Free-State men. Largely the first comers of 1854 had moved 
and fifty-fivers overwhelmed the remaining handful of settlers of 
fifty-four vintage. 

In 1856 came another complement of newcomers, stimulated 
conspicuously by the abnormalities of the agitation accompanying 
the presidential campaign, with “Bleeding Kansas” as the chief issue. 

With the election of a president settled there was no further reason 
for Kansas to bleed. The spring of 1857 brought another large com- 
plement of newcomers motivated more largely by homemaking 
than stimulated by campaign politics. But the fifty-sixers, and the 
surviving handful of earlier comers, had convinced themselves that 
their participation in the Kansas Civil War of 1856 had conferred 
upon them a special status. Jealousies and bitter political rivalries 
between fifty-sixers and later comers ensued. The young radical 
contingent among the newcomers, baptised into the Republican 
party during its first campaign, refused to yield to the claims of the 
fifty-sixers. These, together with some older radicals who crossed 
the line, made up the element that came to be referred to as “The 
Boys,” who exploited the new area of civil war in southeastern 
Kansas as a means of attempting to seize control of all of Kansas. 
Holloway gave his interpretation of the newcomers of 1858 and 
their contribution to the break-up of old and realignments into new 
political parties for Kansas. 

As time passed, and accumulating numbers of stable settlers in- 
creased, the annual increments however large comprised a succes- 
sively smaller and smaller proportion of the total population at any 
given time. Correspondingly, in theory, the new population could 
wield a lesser and lesser relative influence politically. In practice, 
however, established oldsters might retain a disproportionate vested 
power. Even in relatively stabilized older communities, the turn- 
over of population persisted, and in a demographic sense new- 
comers behaving much as pioneers did, though their impact upon 
the community was relatively less influential. 

The American Civil War and the years immediately following had 

3. James C. Malin, “The Turnover of Farm Population in Kansas,” The Kansas His- 


torical Quarterly, v. 4 (November, 1935), pp. 339-372; The Grassland of North America: 
Prolegomena to Its History (Lawrence, The author, 1947), chs. 16-20. 
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disturbed the orderly development of this pattern. Kansas popula- 
tion in 1860 was 107,206; in 1865, 135,807; but in 1870, 364,399. In 
view of the fact that probably less than half of the population of 
1860 was still present in 1870, the newcomers at the end of the 
decade would outnumber the old-settler territorial population by 
seven or more to one. Thus whether Holloway was thinking in terms 
of population facts and historical interpretation, or in terms of 
market appeal for his book, newcomers were overwhelmingly domi- 
nant in 1868. 

Had Holloway followed this population principle to its logical 
conclusion, even in the incomplete form evident to him, he could 
have laid the foundation of a structure for Kansas history of endur- 
ing value. Instead, he imposed upon this population principle and 
upon Kansas history the presentist frame of reference common to 
his dominant Civil War generation. Thus the structure given to his 
history of Kansas could have meaning only to the generation 
identified with the American Civil War, and with the slavery inter- 
pretation of American history. Subsequent attempts at general his- 
tories of Kansas have not been successful in breaking the Civil War 
mold, although not because they were following Holloway. Never- 
theless, to the extent that this population principle of the relation 
of the newcomer to the old settler entered in its own right into his 
interpretation, Holloway’s work was distinctive. He used it most 
effectively in his chapter 47, “Political Parties,” making that chapter 
the most significant in his book. 

Holloway’s comments in his preface and in the bibliographical 
essay in the appendix reveal that he was well aware that the writer 
of a history of Kansas was confronted with more than the ordinary 
obstacles. In fact, he showed a better grasp of the dimensions and 
the complexities of his problem than is usual with amateur historians. 
Obvious, of course, was the assertion that “there is no complete and 
consecutive history of Kansas Territory,” only books covering short 
periods and partial accounts, highly colored as campaign docu- 
ments. He realized that 

The history of Kansas is a difficult one to write, [because] facts were so 
perverted and differently represented by contemporary writers, that the searcher 
for truth is often lost and puzzled in his investigations. Much, too, of the his- 
tory of Kansas has never been written. The designs and motives of each 
party, and many of their plans, can not be found on paper [so] . . . must 
be gathered from men who are still living. 

The collection of the necessary material, he reported, was more 
difficult than the actual writing of the book: 


In a few years this work could not have been done. Documents would have 
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been lost, families moved away, and thus some of the most essential items in 
the history of Kansas become oblivious [sic]. 

The Unwritten history of Kansas could never be WritTEN so well as at 
the present time, while most of the actors in the early troubles of the Territory 
are still living. The author has visited those, made their acquaintance, whom 
he has ever found open and communicative on all subjects. 

In his bibliographical essay in the appendix, Holloway returned to 
this aspect of the problem: “Much has been gathered from living 
witnesses, and participants in events—much that has never before 
been published of a secret and party character.” 

Holloway was making substantial claims. Did his book bear him 
out? The answer is no. Of course, he found difficulty in gathering 
material, because no agency had yet been established for collecting 
such things. There is no important document in his book, however, 
but what is readily available elsewhere. So far as his interviews, or 
revelations of matter of “a secret and party character,” was con- 
cerned, the verdict would seem to be similar. He did render some 
unusual decisions about facts and interpretations, but he did not 
identify the origin of individual statements. Without information 
about the authority for such deviations they cannot be accepted at 
face value, especially when documentary evidence runs to the con- 
trary. 

Holloway’s bibliography included most of the major governmental 
documents, manuscripts in the various state departmental archives, 
and printed federal documents, and most of the propaganda books 
about Kansas. He recognized much of the deficiencies of the latter. 
He described the leading newspapers published during the terri- 
torial period: The Herald of Freedom (Lawrence), the Squatter 
Sovereign (Atchison), the Kansas Weekly Herald (Leavenworth), 
the Kansas Territorial Register (Leavenworth), The Kansas Free 
State (Lawrence), The Kansas Freeman (Topeka), the Tribune 
(Lawrence and Topeka), the Republican (Lawrence), and the 
Kansas Pioneer (Kickapoo). All of these, he said, he “had before 
him while writing this book.” All of these have been preserved, 
with the exception of the Kickapoo Kansas Pioneer. Apparently 
the file of that paper was in the Leavenworth Mercantile Library 
which burned January 31, 1868. The loss of that paper as historical 
material, was serious, but unfortunately, Holloway had made prac- 
tically no use of the Kansas Pioneer, so his book did not make good 
any part of it. 

Holloway listed in his preface, by way of acknowledgment for 
aid received, the men he had interviewed, or who had made ma- 
terial available. His list included state officers who had per- 
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mitted him to use the manuscript records on file in their de- 
partment archives. None of these were men who had been 
leaders during the territorial period. In the latter category, 
Holloway’s list included, in the order named: Dr. A. Hunting, 
G. W. Smith, Joel Grover, C. K. Holliday, J. A. Halderman, 
Charles Robinson, James Montgomery, J. A. Wakefield, George 
Hillyer, John Ritchie, and James Christian. Only two of these, 
Halderman and Christian, had been identified with the so-called 
Proslavery party, and in commentary upon James Christian, Hollo- 
way remarked that he had “the most valuable library in the 
Territory.” 

Among the territorial leaders omitted, but who were still present 
in Kansas, were J. B. Abbott, George A. Crawford, of Fort Scott, 
R. G. Elliott and Josiah Miller, who had edited the Kansas Free 
State, H. Miles Moore, Marcus J. Parrott, Mark W. Delahay, William 
A. Phillips, John Speer, T. Dwight Thacher, Samuel Walker, and 
S. N. Wood. These names would seem to comprise a minimum 
list on the Free-State side. Gen. Benjamin F. Stringfellow and 
Judge S. D. Lecompte might have been interviewed to represent 
the Proslavery side. Among Free-State men omitted, special 
emphasis should be placed upon Miller and Elliott, and their 
Kansas Free State. Failing an interview with either of the men 
concerned, Holloway should have given careful attention to 
their paper, which he virtually ignored. Thus he was without 
any effective antidote to the New England and Eastern in- 
terpretation of events. More than that, he omitted completely 
the Sandbank convention of July 17, 1855, and the bearing of 
its supporters upon the Big Springs convention and the origins 
of the Topeka statehood movement.‘ Holloway did refer in his 
bibliography to the Augustus Wattles “Complete History of 
Kansas. . . .,” published in the Herald of Freedom, but without 
mention of the author's name. Apparently he did not appreciate 
the relation of Wattles to the southeastern Kansas wars. 


THE ContENT oF HOLLoway’s 
History of Kansas 
The content of Holloway’s history may be indicated by using 
the same list of questions employed in reviewing the Phillips and 
Wattles histories in part one. Stephen A. Douglas received little 
space (p. 67), but his behavior in connection with the Kansas- 


4. Cf. part one of this series, The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 21 (Autumn, 1954), 
184-223; “The Topeka Statehood Movement Reconsidered: Origins,” Territorial 
ansas: Studies Commemorating the Centennial (University of Kansas Publications, 
Social Science Studies, 1954). 
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Nebraska bill, including the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
was represented as having as its object a service to the South 
that “could only be rewarded by placing him in his long sought 
for position—the Presidency.” This interpretation of Douglas 
was grossly in error, but was essential to the logic inherent in 
the structure he had imposed upon Kansas history. The thesis 
of chapter 2 was the “Introduction and Establishment of African 
Slavery in the United States Against the Wishes of the People’; 
and the next three chapters, the “triumph of slavery” in succession, 
in the Missouri Compromise of 1820, the annexation of Texas, 
and in the Kansas-Nebraska act. The logic was then carried 
into the years immediately following in the form of the conquest 
of Kansas by “the slavery propagandists” through the instrumen- 
tality of the Missourians and the South, supported by the general 
government. This approach resembled more nearly the Wattles 
than the Phillips structure, but was not necessarily either one 
because the point of view was well established by 1867, in such 
books as Horace Greeley’s American Conflict. In fact, it was essen- 
tially the orthodox interpretation by the North of the American 
Civil War. 

Popular sovereignty was recognized only as a device of the 
slavery propagandists: “But its success on the field of practice was 
prevented by its own friends and itself rendered ridiculous before 
the world [p. 137].”. As has been pointed out already, Holloway 
bungled the account of the Free-State party and the Topeka state- 
hood movement. On the issue of Leavenworth or Lawrence leader- 
ship in the Free-State cause, he made no explicit commitments, but 
in his narrative alternated approximately Leavenworth (including 
northeastern Kansas) and Lawrence events. Thus he did in fact 
recognize that the Lawrence area did not have a monopoly on the 
Free-State cause. That in itself can be urged in Holloway’s favor 
as one of the merits of his book. 

In the treatment of the Wakarusa war, Holloway was quite sketchy 
about its origins, or background. Had he interviewed S. N. Wood 
and J. B. Abbott, he would have found sharp differences between 
them about what had happened and which one deserved the credit.5 
His account of the sack of Lawrence was pinned on D. R. Atchison 
and his alleged grand jury indictments. The ubiquitous problem 
of Charles Robinson and James H. Lane gave Holloway trouble, but 


__.5. Charles Howard Dickson, “The True History of the Branson Rescue,” Collections 
K.S.H.S., v. 13 (1913-1914), pp. 280-298. 

6. James C. Malin, “Judge Lecompte and the ‘Sack of Lawrence’, The Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, v. 20 (August, November, 1953), pp. 465-494, 553-597. 
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he attempted to evade the main issue. Instead of treating them as 
rivals for power, his character sketches of the two men were con- 
structed in contrasts; Robinson the sagacious planner (p. 259), 
and Lane the man of action. But Holloway made clear where his 
own sympathies lay by admonishing Kansas youth to “practice his 
[Lane’s] untiring energy and unfaltering perseverance, but let them 
flee from the way of the ungodly, which perisheth [p. 262].” 

Holloway evaded the complexities of the southeastern Kansas 
wars, and admitted it frankly. He organized that struggle around 
the activities of James Montgomery who assumed heroic proportions 
in his account. The Doy rescue was not assigned to the leadership 
of J. B. Abbott. John Brown appeared as the martyred hero, ac- 
cording to the legend that had been established. The blood of the 
Pottawatomie massacre was washed from his hands by representing 
him as not present, although afterwards approving the murders (ch. 
33). 

Holloway’s history was not all bad. The high point was chapter 
47, “Political Parties,” the only major portion that has, in any sub- 
stantial manner, stood the test of time. Probably here is to be found 
the sobering influence of two men, Halderman and Christian, mod- 
erate Proslavery men, both Democrats. Holloway opened with an 
emphasis on Gov. Robert Walker’s new policy, inaugurated in the 
spring of 1857, as contributing to the breakup of the early Proslavery 
and Free-State party alignment and paving the way for the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party system which took form in 1859. In this 
connection, Holloway admitted that: “The mass of the pro-slavery 
party, who never had been pecuniarly interested in making Kansas 
a slave State, readily abandoned the contest and became the fol- 
lowers of Walker [p. 528].” 

Another important concession to the conservative point of view 
was the admission that in the spring of 1858: “It was now generally 
conceded that the Topeka Constitution was but a temporary ex- 
pedient to afford a rallying point and shelter to free state men while 
contending against slavery and oppression; that the emergency for 
which it had been framed, was past [sic], and it had better be 
abandoned, . . . [p. 530].” But he pointed out that in turn the 
conservatives in the Free-State party “who most strongly condemned 
the adherents of the Topeka Constitution were themselves the 
tenacious adherents of the free state party,” resisting the new party 
alignment (p. 536). 

The new party system required Kansans to make fresh choices. 
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Holloway generalized that the moderate Proslavery men became 
Democrats, along with many conservative Free-State men, and that 
the radical Free-State men went into the new Republican party. 
The problem was not so simple as that however, and he qualified his 
interpretation in an important manner: 

There was but little difference in the platforms of the different parties. 

The organization of these parties was the inauguration of that con- 
fusion and personal bitterness that had always characterized Kansas politics. 
Her early troubles attracted to her soil men of talent and ambition. Never 
could a new Territory boast of so many able and enthusiastic young men. The 
troubles had made them querulous; then these had subsided each one was 
ready to cast everything aside that stood in the way of his aspirations. No 
party nor principle could carry them through, for there was little distinction in 
parties; they were but in their infancy. Office-seeking, therefore, became a per- 
sonal strife, an individual contest between men of equal merit and ability 
[p. 537].” 

Holloway subscribed to the conviction of the old settlers in Kansas 
about the peculiar importance of Kansas history. His preface opened 
with the declaration that “Kansas has a history which is common 
with no other State in the Union.” The reason assigned was that 
here supremacy of “Free Labor in Kansas” over the onward march 
of slavery “was finally settled.” Then, illogically, he asserted that 
having lost in Kansas the “Slave propagandists . . . turned in 
their wrath upon the General Government. . . .” If, “finally 
settled” in Kansas, then why was the Civil War fought? Holloway 
was not alone in his difficulty. His reviewers revealed also a com- 
mitment to a similar determining role of Kansas in American history. 

SALES AND CONTEMPORARY EVALUATIONS 

Having printed his book privately, the job being completed about 
December 15, 1867, Holloway was obliged to arrange for marketing 
it. J. Nichols & Company of Topeka became his general agent, and 
they appointed agents throughout the state. The first of their adver- 
tisements found appeared in the Atchison Daily Champion, Decem- 
ber 15, 1867. It was short, announced the book, a “Complete, Con- 
secutive and Reliable History of Kansas. . . . A STANDARD 
Work of great interest and value to the people of Kansas.” They 
emphasized that it would be sold “only on subscription, and an 
Agent will soon visit this city to canvass for it.” The Topeka Kansas 
State Record, December 18, carried a long advertisement, announc- 
ing that the book was “now before the public.” After an outline of 
the contents the advertisement continued: 


The book presents facts in a very life-like and entertaining manner. Mr. 
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Holloway has clothed his thoughts in the most classical language, and given 
to his writings a charm which never fails to interest and absorb. His style is 
terse, simple and animating without the show of display or effect. 

A virtue was made of the fact that Holloway had not participated 
in the Kansas troubles, permitting him to take an unbiased attitude: 

“Kansas has justly been entitled the historic State of the Union — 
Scarcely an acre of her eastern soil can be found which has not 
witnessed some daring deed or frightful rencounter. Her Terri- 
torial Conflict attracted the attention of the world. . . . 

The exaggeration was not greater than book publishers usually 
indulge in, and the blurb closed with the assurance that “the whole 


”» 


is beautifully illustrated with engravings, from original designs by 
the author.” Three bindings were listed: muslin at $5.00; sheep at 
$5.50; and Turkey Morocco (full gilt) at $6.50." 

From Lawrence the “news” came soon that the agent there, G. W. 
Hunt, had sold 50 copies the first two days: “Agents can make 
money at those rates.” In February, the report from Ottawa said 
that Holloway had sold 75 copies in a short time, and that over one 
thousand copies had been sold over the state “during the past 
month.” A discordant note came from Atchison about the same 
time, admonishing Holloway that if he wished to sell his book, he 
should provide the press with copies for review. Later the sales 
campaign was extended to northeastern Kansas, the White Cloud 
Kansas Chief received a copy, but no review has been found from 
John A. Martin of the Champion.® 

In his journal, Holloway did not reveal the machinery set up for 
handling his book, but made it appear that he had done the promo- 
tion and sales mostly by himself and agents. He emphasized there 
how he had concentrated on Topeka during the session of the legis- 
lature in January and February, 1868, and then had gone out with 
horse and buggy to sell through the country during the summer, 
returning to Indiana in the fall.® 

The first review that has been found appeared in the Topeka 
Leader, December 26, 1867, and certainly did not convey the good 
will of the Christmas season. It was written apparently by the 
editor, J. F. Cummings, who had been, in 1855, the printer for E. C. 
K. Garvey’s Kansas Freeman. Although pronouncing the typog- 

A similar long advertisement appeared in the Western Home Journal, Ottawa, Decem- 


ber 26, 1867, and elsewhere. A third form of the advertisement ¢ ared the Topeka 
Weekly Leader, December 19, 1867. OEE ne eee ee ee 


8. Kansas State Record, Topeka, January 8; Western Home Journal, Ottawa, February 
20; Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, February 6; White Cloud Kansas Chief, April 16, 1868. 
9. Journal entries for April 15, 1868, and January 11, 1869; Johnston, loc cit., p. 85. 


Apparently Johnston did not know about the Nichols agency as the selling organization, 
depending alone on his grandfather’s journal. 
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raphy excellent, the woodcuts were “of such a character as to make 
us thankful there were not more.” On the last point all will agree. 
Although admitting that examination of the book had been “but a 
cursory” one: “What we have seen, however, has not impressed us 
favorably. The book lacks several necessary points. It has no 
pathos, no humor, no system, and is far from accurate in its details.” 
The editor thought Holloway had “failed to become acquainted 
with those who could give him correct and necessary information.” 
In dealing with Judge Lecompte Holloway was accused of giving 
opposite opinions, “so that the reader, who pays his money, takes 
his choice. . . .” Among other things challenged, the editor 
ridiculed the account of the Marais des Cygnes massacre which rep- 
resented Montgomery as having advance information about Hamil- 
ton’s plans yet permitted the tragedy to happen. If Holloway 
offended on that score, many others have done likewise since. The 
treatment of Charles Robinson, James H. Lane, and S. N. Wood, 
did not suit the Leader, especially the last named—he was willing 
to wager that Sam Wood would buy ten copies, and never pay for 
them. Referring to the acknowledgments in the preface the reviewer 
insisted that the list included “several noted wags,” which led “to 
the very painful conclusion that the author has, in several instances, 
been hoaxed. 
New Year's Day, the Kansas State Record, Topeka, gave Holloway 
a courteous notice, but by no means a complimentary review. The 
authorship is not certain; either $. D. McDonald, or F. P. Baker. 
In either case, the reviewer would be a man who had had no part 
in the Kansas troubles. He explained that he had looked through 
only about half of the book, that Holloway was a resident of Topeka, 
and that he had given his attention entirely to collection of material 
for the book, so had made few acquaintances. Holloway was 
credited with good intentions about fairness, but the reviewer 
himself admitted that he was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
seven years of territorial history to pronounce judgment about ac- 
curacy: “The time has however come that a history should appear. 
If there are errors, there are plenty of actors still living who 
will make the proper corrections.” . . . Exception was taken 
in general terms, nevertheless, to the treatment given Robinson 
and Lane: “We do not wish to open old sores, and would rather 
bury in oblivion the quarrel between these early champions of 
Kansas, but we cannot let pass the grave charge that Lane was 
‘reckless and cowardly,’ or that ‘he shaped his action by the signs of 
the times.’ Gen. Lane is gone and the people of Kansas owe to him 
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a debt that they do not to any other man.” In these disagreements, 
the reviewer gave assurance that he did not wish to appear to 
belittle the work: “Old residents will want it to see how it agrees 
with their remembrances, new settlers will want it so as to know 
about the early history of the state.” 

The next review to be considered is that of the Rev. Isaac S. 
Kalloch, editor of the Western Home Journal, Ottawa, printed Janu- 
ary 23, 1868. Kalloch was a notorious antislavery preacher in Boston 
during the 1850's, who at one time was charged with adultery, and 
underwent a sensational trial which resulted in a hung jury. In 
1860 he had been sent to Leavenworth under the auspices of the 
Home Missionary Society to minister to a small Baptist congregation 
without a meeting house. Van Horn, of the Journal of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Mo., was contemptuous of both Leavenworth and 
Kalloch, commenting May 10, “If Leavenworth likes his style, all 
right.” He had become involved in land speculation, railroad pro- 
motion, journalism, and politics, and in 1868 was nearing the climax 
of his Kansas career, bearing the doubtful reputation of “the sorrel 
stallion of the Marais des Cygnes.” At the time of his assassination 
in San Francisco, in 1879, S. S. Prouty wrote in the Junction City 
Union, August 30: “His best forte is preaching, though he indulges 
in the hallucination that he was born for a statesman. As a pulpit 
orator he has no superior in the United States. He possesses a 
handsome figure, a very large head, classical features and would 
be recognized as a man of mark anywhere.” 1° 

Although Kalloch assured his readers that he intended only to 
thank Holloway for the complimentary copy sent to him, the duty 
note ran on and on to one and a half columns: 

No state in the American Union has such a history as ours. . . . This 
will be the verdict of the future. It will then be seen and recorded that the 
experiment of consolidating the various States into one homogeneous Republic 
was prosecuted with varying success, but still with increasing hope, the one 
great element of evil and precursor of disaster being the existence of slavery in 
some of the States, and the growing antagonism to it in the remainder. 
in the Kansas conflict . . . the fate of slavery, and the future of the 
Republic were decided in Kansas, 

Lest the reader’s indoctrination in the slavery interpretation of 
the history of Kansas and of the United States mislead him in the 
reading of the foregoing portion of Kalloch’s argument, the summary 
is interrupted to make a check on his premise, or the base from 

10. Others said much worse things about him, and for a hostile biography, see John H. 


Shimmons, The Shame and Scourge of San Francisco, or, an Expose of the Rev. Isaac S. 
Kalloch. . . . n.p. (1880). 
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which he started, and the direction of his thought. To Kalloch, 
slavery or freedom per se, was neither the base nor the goal; slavery 
was only the obstacle in the way “of consolidating the various States 
into one homogeneous Republic.” The success of freedom in Kansas 
assured the victory of unitary nationalism (not federalism) over 
state rights in the American Civil War. This was the American 
counterpart of similar wars of national unification taking place in 
Germany and Italy during the same period of time. 

Kalloch clinched his argument about the outcome of both the 
Kansas conflict and the Civil War by introducing the “if” alterna- 
tive. If slavery had won in Kansas, and the Civil War deferred, 
“we should have had a slave Republic.” In other words, not a 
federation of states, but a unitary “nation.” But if the Civil Wa 
had not been deferred 
the geographical position of Kansas was such that her position in the conflict 
might have turned the scale which so often and fearfully trembled. 

Kansas like a huge breakwater between contending seas, was able to say: 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further. . . . They fought the battle 
for the world when they fought for freedom in their State. 

If Kalloch’s argument were true, then indeed, the little handful 
of Kansas Free-State men of the middle 1850’s were a “chosen 
people” who changed the course of world history. 


; never . . . braver men or truer women than those who “marched 
along,” to the music of old John Brown’s majestic spirit. . . . They were 
few in numbers. . . . [but] God is stronger than armies—stronger than 


parties—stronger than majorities—stronger than all the councils and combina- 
tions of the wicked—stronger even than the universe which he made and is able 
to destroy. 

Facts or logic to support Kalloch’s bursts of rhetoric there were 
none, but these quotations from his resounding periods may convey 
to the reader something of his capacity to evoke emotional reactions 
by means of words that made Kalloch, and make others like him 
any time or place, such a power in society. 

But, back to Holloway’s book that set off Kalloch’s pyrotechnics. 
He pointed out Holloway’s misuse of words and other literary 
deficiencies, error in facts about the admission of Kansas, but a 
point that irritated him particularly was Holloway’s closing compli- 
ment to a Democrat, “James Christian who has the most valuable 
library in the Territory.” Some of the choice political wisecracks of 
that era turned on the dicta that a Democrat could not read. 

Charitably, Kalloch qualified his disapproval of Holloway’s his- 
tory: “If it were, what perhaps it aims to be, an exhaustive and 
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final ‘History of Kansas,’ we should feel it our duty to criticise it un- 
sparingly as utterly unworthy the magnitude of the theme.” As a 
stopgap “It will be a valuable aid to the historian of the future. 
: we trust he will be duly rewarded for it. The “History of 
Kansas, however, remains to be written.” But when would the 
time come? 

The Kansas conflict is among the unwritten histories of men. Partisan 
preiudice and passion are not yet ready to hear or believe the truth. But 
when these unholy passions have subsided; when the actors in the tragedy 
have been gathered to their fathers; when the love of patriotism swallows 
the love of party, and sympathy with treason to sympathy with truth; that 
history will be written. 

But for Kalloch, the rhetorician, there was still another qualifi- 
cation to which, in modesty, he deferred: “To write such a history 
will require a master of the art. The time has not come to write 
it yet.” 

O. H. Browne, a former Proslavery man challenged the accuracy 
of Holloway’s documentation of the bills passed by the “Bogus” 
legislature, and offered $100 to any one who could produce one 
document. The Kansas State Record advised Browne that he 
could save his money by coming to Topeka where Holloway 
would gladly and without pay show him the document in question 
in the archives of the department of state where it had been copied 
for the book." 

The Leavenworth Commercial appraised Holloway’s history as 
“the only book yet published worthy to be entitled a ‘History of 
Kansas. . . . However much we may differ from the author 
in his conclusions . . ., we must yet accord him praise for 
giving us so good a history of Kansas.” 

The canvassing for the book in the southeastern part of the state 
came late in the spring, the Fort Scott Monitor noticing it May 20, 
“the work which has been creating such a wonderful sensation 
in the northern part of the State. . . . All other States in the 
Union have had their history written in book form; but Kansas— 
the most historical of all—has not until now had a record of her 
stirring events given.” The Monitor called attention to the promi- 
nence of Fort Scott in three chapters of the history, but pronounced 
no judgments, except recommending it to every family, and com- 


The most vicious of the reviews was one in the form of a letter 


ll. Kansas State Record, February 19, 1868. 


12. Reprinted in the Western Home Journal, March 12, 1868. The file of the Com- 
mercial for this date has not survived. 
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to the editor, printed by the Topeka Leader, April 30, 1868, over 
the initials “H. B. A.,” devoted mostly to ridicule of what the 
author thought were its literary and organizational deficiencies. 
Actually, however, he was using those shortcomings, real or im- 
aginary, as a cover for his disagreements on subject matter and 
interpretation. Having seen a notice of the publication of Hollo- 
ways book “‘a reliable History of Kansas in the most classical 
language, ” when 

A stray copy . . . having come into my hands I sat down to enjoy this 
classical feast. I think, however, that Mr. Holloway’s ideas of the classics 
and mine differ. I found the volume made up of a strange medley of things. 
Solecism after solecism abounds throughout the entire work. Words have 
broken loose from their ordinary moorings, and seem to be drifting in every 
direction. The parts of speech seem to be on a general rampage . 
Sentences coil around each other like serpents about Laocoon and his sons 
in the temple of Neptune. . . . The grossest blunders in language, num- 
bering from one to five, occur on almost every page. If the book were a 
skeleton it would need immediately to be wired together to keep it from 
falling to pieces. 


Only a few samples of “H. B. A.’s.” criticisms can be included 
here: 
the good Saxon word “amidst” takes on its poetic form and whirls on 
its toe “amid the darkness.” On the same page he says, “The pro slavery men 
from other houses began to bang away at—they scarcely knew what.” “Bang 
away” is a choice expression worthy of Macaulay. On the next page he speaks of 
a large force assembling “on Bull Creek, about twelve miles east of where 
Baldwin City now stands.” There must be another “bull” here besides the 
creek. “Of where” is worthy of an “A. M.,” Magister Asinorum.13 


At another place the reviewer went on by citing Holloway’s state- 
ment: 


“The people were poor, and scanty of pecuniary means.” To be poor is bad 
enough, but in addition to be “scanty of pecuniary means” is a classic phrase, 
and a distressing calamity. ; 

I am happy to state that one grammatical sentence has been discovered 
in the book, but I must add that on further examination it proved to be quoted 
from Bancroft the historian. There is one thing, however, to be commended 
about the book—it has a strong binding; this was thoughtful on the part of the 
publishers, as it has a tendency to keep together the shattered sentences. 

True, Holloway’s grammar and literary usage left something to be 
desired, but the adverse criticism focusing on that aspect of his book 
cannot be taken at face value. Other things were involved. Hol- 

13. On the title page of his history, Holloway had listed himself as J. N. Holloway, A. M. 


The available biographical data do not indicate when or where he had earned the academic 
degree of Master of Arts. 


19-6817 
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loway was not as completely bilingual in the provincial American 
sense as his critics. They used a spoken slanguage which, no doubt 
violated rules of grammatical construction, but employed a quite 
different written language—artificial and formal—such as no person 
used for common oral communication. Holloway’s written language 
was rather closer to the spoken language of Indiana and Illinois, 
than to the literary language of New England. Much of what the 
adverse critics complained had its origins in the natural idiom of 
the spoken word, the oral tradition, rather than in the artificialities 
and formalism of the written tradition, which they thought they 
were following as a standard of excellence. 

“H. B. A.” cited the English historian Macaulay, and the New 
England historian George Bancroft. Those who had been raised on 
the colloquial speech of the Indiana-Illinois area, or Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, found themselves very much at home with Holloway’s written 
language. Kalloch objected strenuously to Holloway’s phrase “per- 
sonal preferments,” which he insisted should have read “personal 
preferences.” The word “preferment” is in good standing in all 
dictionaries of the English language. Furthermore, Holloway used 
it correctly, although Kalloch was in accord with the prevailing 
literary form in his “preference.” 

Much of what appeared as defects in Holloway’s book was merely 
the result of inexperience in writing for publication and in book- 
making. Holloway’s journal shows that his printer was also without 
much, if any, experience in these matters, was not adequately 
equipped, and did not execute the contract in what Holloway 
thought was a workmanlike manner. His adverse critics who ap- 
peared in print, were mostly men who wrote only for newspapers, 
and were experienced only in that medium. By and large the most 
intolerant in these matters are those with the least experience in their 
own right. As he had no source of income, and the whole project 
was being financed with borrowed money, even his living for himself 
and his family, the urgency of completion as the only means of 
liquidation of his debts, excluded imperatively any quibbling about 
perfectionism. If these aspects of the enterprise are kept in per- 
spective, the truly remarkable thing about the episode is not the 
shortcomings, but that the book turned out so well. 


14, The word “preferment,” as Holloway used it, is classified as obsolete by The Oxford 
English Dictionary, Being a Re-issue - . Of a New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles . . ., edited by James A. H. Murray, and others (Oxford, England, Uni- 
versity Press, 1933), v. 8, p. 1269. The latest example cited was dated 1754. As late as 
1910, however, the Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary . . . of the English Language 
(Springfield, Mass., G. and C, Merriam Co., 1914 [c1910]), gave priority to the following 
meaning: “1. A preferring; state of being preferred.” The most recent editions of the 
leading unabridged dictionaries (1949, 1950) do not list the Holloway usage. 
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Holloway had not sold books on promises in advance of the 
writing and publication, thus no element of misrepresentation or 
fraud entered into his operations. The completed book was offered 
for sale on its merits and subject to the criticism of newspaper com- 
mentary, advance copies being supplied for that purpose. In the 
Kansas of 1868, the only book-review medium available was the 
newspapers. He had the courage and tenacity, not only to write 
the book, and to make his own interpretations, but to publish and 
market it, and in doing so to shoulder personally all the hazards. 

The one reviewer that stands out above all others found by the 
present writer, is that of James Hanway of Lane (Dutch Henry’s 
crossing ). He was the only “old settler,” active in the Kansas troubles 
of the middle 1850’s, who reviewed Holloway’s book, and the only 
reviewer who dealt with it on the intellectual level of legitimate 
historical criticism.’® Living in the John Brown country, and within 
a short distance of the site of the Pottawatomie massacre, Hanway 
was deeply concerned about anything dealing with John Brown. 
Although a loyal admirer of “the Old Hero,” Hanway was in sharp 
disagreement with the form taken by the legend about John Brown. 
Of particular concern in his communication in correction of Hollo- 
way's history, was the question of Brown’s participation in the mas- 
sacre. Holloway had followed one version of the legend which 
insisted Brown had not been present and was not responsible. 
Hanway was otherwise minded, and marshalled his facts carefully 
and presented them logically in proof of his contention about 
both John Brown’s presence and responsibility. On the main issue 
he was correct, although in error on some details, but he was a rare 
example of a Free-State man in Kansas who had the courage to 
stand out against the most flagrant falsifications of the John Brown 
legend.'® 

Holloway and his general agent, J. Nichols & Company, avoided 
any controversy over the adverse reviews, but late in January re- 
leased a number of favorable testimonials: Gov. S. J. Crawford, ex- 
Gov. Charles Robinson, Secretary of State R. A. Barker, State Au- 
ditor J. R. Swallow, Adj. Gen. J. B. McAfee, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction P. McVicar, and G. W. Smith. All gave the book 
guarded praise. Governor Robinson, and McVicar admitted only 
“cursory examination.” Two, Swallow and McAfee, qualified their 
approval by a form of limitation: “so far as my own knowledge or 

15. Western Home Journal, Ottawa, April 16, 23, 1868. The former is a preliminary 


letter to the editor explaining the review article that was to follow, and which was printed 
the next week. 


16. James C. Malin, John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six } pantie, American 
Philosophical Society, 1942), ch. 12, ““Hanway’s Challenge. . 
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recollection extends,” and “so far as I am personally acquainted.” 
All agreed on Holloway’s desire to present his facts accurately and 
fairly. Only two of the group had really been major actors in the 
Kansas troubles. Governor Robinson congratulated Holloway “on 
your success, in furnishing to our people so valuable a work. ' 
I regard it as by far the most complete and reliable work yet pub- 
lished on that subject.” G. W. Smith wrote without evasion: 

I was an ardent participator in the early events of our State, and was a 
member of about all important Free State conventions, 

In detailing the political movements, in presenting a correct and impartial 
account of the conventional proceedings in the Territory of Kansas, Mr. Hol- 
loway’s “History of Kansas” is very accurate. The spirit of the work is candid 
and manifests a disposition on the part of the writer to do justice to all parties 
and persons. I hope that it will, as it should, find a place in every library in 
Kansas. 

Of course, Smith did not say that he agreed with everything 
Holloway had written, only that the historian had shown “a dispo- 
sition . . . to do justice,” and that “the spirit of the work is 
candid.” 

The Nichols company had attributed the unfavorable notices of 
the book to “a few petty and aspiring politicians . . . simply 
because it says nothing about them, or presents them in their real 
light,” and “Notwithstanding the hard times no book has ever met 
with such a wonderful sale in Kansas. a 

In May, 1868, mention has been found of plans by Holloway for 
a second volume.'’ As the book published had covered seven years 
of territorial history, a second volume on the seven years of state- 
hood was quite reasonable. But, in spite of the glowing claims of 
the Nichols company about sales, Holloway’s journal revealed that 
they were relatively small. 

in June an announcement came out about a second edition; appar- 
ently the same material with only an additional chapter. The 
explanation was that this edition was designed for circulation in 
other states, and for that purpose another chapter had been prepared 
dealing with the country’s resources and prospects. The Topeka 
real estate firm of Mills and Smith secured an advance copy of this 
new chapter which was published in full in their trade paper, The 
Real Estate Advertiser, June, 1868.'* Holloway’s journal recorded 
his return to Indiana to sell his books there during the fall or early 


17. Kansas Central, Olathe, May 6, 1868. One of the editors of this paper, W. I 
Goble, was agent for the book in Olathe. A price reduction of 75 cents was announced. 
The rival Olathe Mirror did not mention the book, or Holloway’s visit in behalf of sales. 

18. The chapter was reprinted in the Kansas State Record, the weekly for June 10, 
and the daily for June 11, 1868. 
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winter. His entry of January 11, 1869, referred to difficulties with 
his printer about bindings, which he considered damaged the sale 
of books, more than their cost, and to his doubt about getting more 
books until his debt to the printer was settled. Anticipating a suit to 
compel settlement, Holloway retired to Illinois and taught school the 
remainder of the winter. He was determined, if suit was brought, 
to file claims for damages in excess of the cost of binding. The 
journal entry is so vague that specific conclusions about the second 
edition cannot be drawn. Possibly, not all of the printed sheets 
had been bound, and his plan before leaving Kansas had been to 
have the additional chapter printed and bound with the remaining 
original sheets for sale in the East. If so, the inference from the 
entry of January 11 would be that the plan did not materialize. At 
any rate, the present author has not found a record of any copy of the 
history containing the additional chapter. All bibliographical list- 
ings are for a volume of 584 pages, the original number. 


A CRITIQUE 

When W. D. Wilder compiled his Annals of Kansas (1875, 1885) 

he listed Holloway’s History of Kansas under the date line of De- 
cember 30, 1867: 
Like the other histories [of Kansas], it has no index; the important facts pub- 
lished in it are badly arranged, and it is not easy to find any special subject in 
regard to which the reader may want information. The opinions, the grammar, 
and the spelling, especially of proper names, might be criticized. The author 
was a non-resident, and it is really surprising that the book is so complete. 
: Mr. Holloway has not received the credit which his industry justly 
entitled him to. 

In his adverse criticisms of Holloway, Wilder revealed himself 
through the standard of measurement he imposed upon another: 
“noindex . . . badly arranged . . . not easy to find.” Was 
that a fair yardstick? These unfavorable judgments turned on the 
assumption by Wilder that the primary purpose of a history was 
its effectiveness for ready reference. As a newspaper editor, that 
point of view is understandable. To serve best that purpose a his- 
torical work must take one of two forms; that of a topical encyclo- 
pedia arranged alphabetically, or a chronology accompanied by a 
voluminous index. Wilder had chosen for himself the latter. 
Did he have a right to impose that test upon Holloway? 

Implicit in Holloway’s history is a different conception of the use 
to which a history was to be put. For Holloway, the primary pur- 
pose of history was to be read as a whole. To read Wilder through 
would be much like reading a large dictionary from A to Z. It could 
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be done, but not many have tried, and fewer have succeeded. The 
theory of history is not at stake here; only the practical question of 
the functional effectiveness of different methods of presentation of 
history for particular limited purposes. Neither Wilder nor Hol- 
loway would have served their generation satisfactorily as classroom 
textbooks for the public schools. Neither met the test of Literature, 
with a capital L. 

In agriculture, the choice of a breed of cattle depends upon the 
purpose for which it is included in the individual producer’s pro- 
gram; beef, dairy, or dual purpose. At the strictly functional level, 
histories may be written for specialized purposes. The confusion 
about histories, in contrast with cattle, arises out of the unreasonable 
demands so often imposed upon histories. They are expected to 
be, not merely dual-purpose books, but multiple-purpose miracle 
works. To change the metaphor, to pretend such an accom- 
plishment of functionalism would put history in the same class of 
commercial frauds as the o!d-fashioned cure-all patent medicines. 

In the practical sense the organization given a particular history 
depends upon the choice of methods made by the author and the 
reason therefor.'® Holloway was an amateur historian, and hit upon 
the chronological form of presentation, with modifications. Why? 
he did not explain. Possibly, because it presented fewer practical 
difficulties. The choice had its merits, however, in this particular 
case, regardless of whether or not the decision was largely a matter 
of accident. Had he capitalized fully upon the idea of the annual 
increment of newcomers dominating the changing historical scene 
in successive years or periods, he would have had something of 
outstanding importance in his favor as a justification for his choice. 
As it was, whether or not his interpretation worked out unconsciously 
and accidentally as he wrote, or whether he sensed the significance 
of the principle before writing began, but did not succeed in making 
himself articulate in what he set out to do, the idea did emerge 
significantly in his distinctive chapter 47, “Political Parties.” Un- 
fortunately, he did not place that chapter at the end as the climax 
of the book. The four chapters which followed were an anticlimax, 
which obscured and for most readers obviously eclipsed the basic 
idea. 

Wilder was correct when he told his readers that Holloway had 
not received the credit he deserved. But Wilder stands convicted 


19. The problem of the theory of history as an abstract question, with its philosophical 
implications, is discussed elsewhere. See James C. Malin, On the Nature of History: Essays 
About History and Dissidence (Lawrence, 1954), and an earlier volume, Essays on His- 
toriography (Lawrence, 1946), 
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under his own indictment. Holloway’s book, even though it had 
had an index, did not stand the test as an accurate reference work 
for details of facts and interpretation. It is astonishing how many 
professional historians, who should know better, cite Holloway as 
an authority in this particular category where his work is least reli- 
able. It did serve an important purpose in collecting (not saving 
from destruction ) for his generation important but otherwise widely 
scattered documents under the cover of one book for reference. 
The really significant feature of the book has escaped attention 
altogether; that of the role of the annual increment of newcomers. 
That principle was valid, not only for Kansas, but for the pioneer 
stage in particular, or settling-in-process, in all newly settled areas. 











The Annual Meeting 


HE 79th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
and board of directors was held in the rooms of the Society on 
October 19, 1954. 
The meeting of the directors was called to order by President 
Angelo Scott at 10 A. M. First business was the reading of the 
annual report by the secretary: 


SECRETARY'S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 19, 1954 


At the conclusion of last year’s meeting, the newly-elected president, Angelo 
Scott, appointed Frank Haucke and reappointed Charles M. Correll and Robert 
C. Rankin to the executive committee. The members holding over were John 
S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard. 

During the past year death took four members of the Society’s board of 
directors: Jess C. Denious, John M. Gray, W. H. Montgomery, and Robert 
C. Rankin. Their passing is recorded with sincere regret. Mr. Rankin, in addi- 
tion to long service as a member of the executive committee, was president of 
the Society in 1939, and Mr. Denious was president in 1946. 


Tue TERRITORIAL CENTENNIAL 


This year, the 100th anniversary of the organization of Kansas territory, has 
been an unusually busy and gratifying one for the Society. When Gov. Edward 
F. Arn appointed a centennial committee in December, 1952, to make recom- 
mendations and co-ordinate plans for state-wide observances, he named Dr. 
Robert Taft of Lawrence, then president of the Society, as its chairman. 
Charles M. Correll of Manhattan, a member of the Society’s executive commit- 
tee and a former president, was named vice-chairman, and 26 other Kansans, 
nearly half of them members of the Historical Society, were also appointed. 

The Society has co-operated in many ways with the centennial committee. 
It has supplied accounting and bookkeeping services for administration of the 
Kansas centennial celebration fund which was appropriated by the 1953 legis- 
lature. Members of the committee recommended to the legislature that its 
funds be limited to $10,000, with the idea that interested state agencies and 
others from their own resources might aid in every possible way. The Historical 
Society was glad to be able to contribute among other things nearly $2,500, 
most of it for salaries of committee employees. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy single undertaking of the Society’s staff on 
behalf of the centennial observance was to plan and install exhibits in a railroad 
coach, obtained by Dr. Taft from the Santa Fe. Designed as a traveling 
museum, the displays were intended to tell the story of Kansas up to 1861. 
Most of the objects used were from the Society’s collections. The coach left 
Topeka on February 16, and under the direction of Dr. Taft and the Santa Fe, 
and with the assistance of other co-operating lines, has been on the road ever 
since. It will conclude its tour in December, after covering every county in 
the state. As of September 30, 75,000 persons had visited the car. 
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Beginning in April, the Society has sent out each month to the newspapers 
of the state a series of releases, telling the story week by week of Kansas terri- 
tory 100 years ago. Many of you have seen these in your local newspaper. 
Most of the accounts have been taken from early-day newspapers, and have 
dealt with such topics as the Kansas-Nebraska act, slavery, Indian problems, 
the opening of the territory, the founding of towns, the first newspapers, and 
many other related subjects which combine to sketch the beginnings of Kansas. 
More than 300 newspapers over the state are now receiving these monthly re- 
leases, and they will continue to be sent out as long as they are desired. Our 
president, Angelo Scott, himself a newspaperman, assisted in the planning of 
the project and has contributed greatly to its success. 

Individual members of the staff have aided the observance of the centennial 
by doing research and supplying information for the use of local committees, 
by assisting in the writing of books and pamphlets, and by making talks. 
Pictures and articles were furnished for many purposes, and especially for the 
April-May issue of To the Stars, a magazine published for general distribution 
by the Kansas Industrial Development Commission, which was devoted to the 
centennial. 

Several of the staff and members attended a Kansas centennial history con- 
ference at Lawrence on April 30 and May 1, sponsored by the University of 
Kansas. The Kansas Association of Teachers of History and the Historical 
Society were among the cosponsors. 

The Society also participated in a joint meeting with the Nebraska State 
Historical Society at Falls City, Neb., on May 9, in observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the organization of the twin territories—Kansas and Nebraska. 
Many of our members were present. The principal speakers at this meeting 
were Dr. Robert Taft of the University of Kansas and Dr. Roy F. Nichols of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The territorial centennial year will soon be over. However, the centennial 
of the territorial period will continue for six years, culminating in 1961 with 
the 100th anniversary of the admission of Kansas to the union as a state. This 
anniversary, for Kansas as a whole, will have greater significance in the minds 
of many people than the territorial centennial. For the Historical Society it 
presents an opportunity to enlarge our activities in both scholarly and popular 
endeavors, and to increase our usefulness to the people of Kansas. 

This year we published an illustrated brochure, copies of which were sent 
to all members, summarizing the varied work of the Society. It has been well 
received, and several thousand have already been distributed. Consideration 
is now being given to the preparation during the next few years of several major 
works. An illustrated history of Kansas, of booklet length, written for the 
general reader, would have wide appeal, and if planned for completion by 1960 
would be available for publication as a 1961 centennial souvenir. A list of state 
officers for the past 100 years is being assembled, and its publication would 
benefit students, newspapermen, and others. Another important reference tool 
that should be put into printed form is our “List of Dead Towns.” 

Work has already begun on a project of great value: a master index to all 
the Society’s publications—the Collections, the Quarterlies, the old Biennial 
Reports, and the special Publications. This is a tremendous undertaking, but 
such an index will make the store of information in these volumes more acces- 
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sible than ever before. Five volumes of the Collections have already been 
indexed, and nearly 10,000 entries have been made. Publications of this char- 
acter can be important and beneficial contributions by the Society pointing to 
the 1961 centennial. 

We have learned at least one valuable lesson in 1954: that the Society 
should not expect to schedule any major work of its own during the 1961 cen- 
tennial year. The time of the staff has been so taken up this year by countless 
calls for aid from communities and individuals, in addition to the routine daily 
work that must be kept up, that special projects could not be given adequate 
time. It is essential, therefore, that all our activities of more than ordinary 
scope be planned and executed in advance. And that, of course, is simply a 
matter of good business. 

If the Society’s members approve, and will help to obtain covering appro- 
priations from the legislature, these publications can be scheduled for issue 
within the next six or seven years. The 1955 session is being asked for funds to 
publish volume two of the current Annals series. Each succeeding legislature 
can be asked for appropriations for one cr more of the other works which have 
been mentioned. An expression from our members as to the worth and feasi- 
bility of these projects will be appreciated. If they meet your approval, your 
recommendations to your legislators may provide the impetus needed to achieve 
these goals. 

BupGET REQUESTS 


Appropriation requests for the next biennium have been filed with the state 
budget director. In addition to the usual items for salaries and maintenance, 
funds have been requested to permit the employment of a cataloger to care for 
the Society’s large and steadily increasing collection of maps and photographs, 
end an additional attendant to help in the museum. An increase of $3,000 per 
year was asked for printing, which, if granted, will make possible the restoration 
of the Quarterly to its former size and will also permit the occasional publication 
oi historical leaflets and booklets. 

Requests for partial rewiring and replacement of obsolete electrical fixtures, 
and for installation of steel stack floors, which were denied by the 1953 legisla- 
ture, are repeated in the current budget. As mentioned in the reports of the 
last two years, these items are necessary for proper maintenance of the building. 
Such protective measures should not be delayed. Funds have also been asked 
for painting, plumbing, elevator repairs, and insulation of steam lines. 

The largest single item in the budget is $44,000 for air conditioning. A few 
years ago such a request might have seemed out of place. Today, air condi- 
tioning is generally accepted as a necessity of modern life, and business insti- 
tutions which lack such improvements are finding their personnel problems 
intensified. The Society has not yet received resignations from staff members 
because of the heat, but there is little inducement to working in a building 
where the temperature reaches 120° or higher 
days during last July and August. 

To install electric lighting in the First Capitol at Fort Riley $750 has been 
asked, and for a new roof, of old-style hand-split shingles, $1,500. Museum 
cases are also needed, and $1,200 has been requested for their purchase. 

At Old Shawnee Mission several items of equipment are needed, including a 
three-gang lawn roller, new portable picnic tables and chairs, a display case for 
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the museum, and a drinking fountain. Purchase of a pickup truck, long needed, 
has also been requested, and on the recommendation of the local fire depart- 
ment funds have been asked for an underground gasoline storage tank and 
pump to replace present storage in the garage. These requests total, in round 
figures, $4,000. The most essential item for maintenance is tuckpointing and 
waterproofing of the West and North buildings, for which $3,500 has been 
budgeted. Other important requests include $5,000 for enlarging the garage 
to hold the truck and lawn roller and to provide additional space for storage 
and work rooms, $3,500 to erect a chain link fence across the north property 
line, $3,000 to enlarge the basement of the West building and install a concrete 
floor. $1,500 to reinforce the first floor of the West building and $3,000 for 
exterior painting on all of the buildings. 

The Kaw Mission at Council Grove, which was purchased by the state in 
1951, is now operating successfully as a museum. Plans are being made to 
convert the large stone garage adjoining the mission building into living quar- 
ters for the caretaker, so that the second floor rooms of the mission may be used 
for museum purposes. The state architect’s office has estimated that $6,000 
will be required for this work. In addition, $1,575 has been requested to con- 
struct a new frame garage, large enough to include storage for tools and supplies. 


LipRARY 


During the year 3,910 persons have done research in the library. This 
number—693 more than the previous year—is the highest in the history of the 
department, and is almost certainly accounted for by the increased interest in 
Kansas history caused by the territorial centennial. Of these patrons, 1,650 
worked on Kansas subjects, 1,393 on genealogy and 867 on general subjects. 
Many inquiries were answered by letter and telephone, and 146 packages on 
Kansas subjects were sent out from the loan file. A total of 5,808 clippings 
were mounted, and 1,463 pages from early volumes of clippings were re- 
mounted. Ten daily newspapers were read and clipped regularly, and approxi- 
mately 1,400 single issues of other Kansas newspapers were also read and 
clipped. 

Important gifts which have enriched our genealogical department are 
microfilm copies of the United States census of 1850 for North Carolina, re- 
ceived from the State Society of Sons of the American Revolution; for South 
Carolina, from the Thomas Jefferson Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution; 
for Virginia, from the State Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion; and for Kentucky, from Mr. and Mrs. Frank Helm of Topeka. The 
Daughters of American Colonists contributed $100 toward the purchase of the 
Illinois census. The 1850 census was the first census to list all the names in 
every family. From May through September, 1954, these records have been 
used by 190 persons, which proves their value to genealogists. 

Gifts have also been received from the Smoky Hill chapter, the Emporia 
chapter, and the Eunice Sterling chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Kevolution; the National Society United States Daughters of 1812; the National 
Society Children of American Colonists; Margaret Dunning chapter, Daughters 
of American Colonists, and the Woman’s Kansas Day Club. Kansas books and 
genealogies have been received from individuals, including 13 volumes of 
genealogical works given by Mrs. Guilford Dudley. 
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To our collection of Kansas music several gifts have been added: Sunflower 
Song, by Edna Becker and Rebecca Dunn; Topeka, the City of My Dreams, 
by Franz Steininger; Topeka, by Elizabeth Van Ness Hutton; The Voice of the 
Prairie, by Irma Doster and Esther Clark Hill; Cheers for Kansas, by Duff E. 
Middleton and Robert R. Jones; In the Twilight Rays, by James B. Inscho, and 
seven songs by S. O. Oyler. Some of these were inspired by the centennial. 

Several books and pamphlets which are in poor condition have been micro- 
filmed: History of the Town of Hingham, Mass., Vols. 2 and 3; Wyman, 
Thomas Bellows, Genealogies and Estates of Charlestown, . . . Mass.; Newton, 
G. W., Sketch of Comanche County [ca. 1885]; Sharpe, A. T., Franklin 
County, . . . 1893; and Davy Map and Atlas Company, Atlas of Elk County 
[ca. 1885]. 

The following items were lent the Society for microfilming: Pioneer Kansan 
club of Morris county, “Records, 1927-1944,” lent by Mrs. A. W. Musgrave, 
secretary, through Neosho Fredenburg; Slechta, Don B., “Dr. John R. Brinkley, 
a Kansas Phenomenon,” M. A. thesis, Fort Hays Kansas State Teachers College, 
1952, lent by the author; and Hayes, Jennie Lorene, “Kansas Cow Towns, 
1865-1885,” M. A. thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1938, lent by the University 
library. 

PicTruRE COLLECTION 


During the year 330 photographs and paintings have been added to the 
picture collection. From the children of Addison W. Stubbs, an interpreter to 
the Kaw Indians, a collection of 87 photographs was received, 23 of Indians, 
ten of the Stubbs family, and four early scenes of Garden City. Tracy F. Leis 
presented pictures of his father, George Leis, and his mother, Lillian (Ross) 
Leis, daughter of U. S. Sen. Edmund G. Ross. 

Use of the collection by authors and publishers in need of early pictures 
for illustrations has continued heavy. In addition, hundreds of the Society’s 
photographs have been reproduced in historical pamphlets and special editions 
of newspapers during this centennial year. Costume and scenery designers for 
parades and pageants also visited the Society to consult old photographs in 
order to make their work more authentic. 


ARCHIVES DIVISION 


Public records from the following state departments have been transferred 
during the year to the archives division: 


Source Title Dates Quantity 
Adjutant General’s 

Department Correspondence Files 1932-1945 19 transfer 
cases 

Agriculture, Board of Statistical Rolls of Counties, 1947 1,670 vols. 

Population Schedules of 

Cities and Townships 1953 3,960 vols. 

Governor’s Office Correspondence Files 1952,1953 5 transfer 
cases 


Grain Inspection 
Department Correspondence Files 1942-1945 16 transfer 
cases 
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Source Title Dates Quantity 
Industrial Development 
Commission Correspondence and Re- 
ports, State Planning 
Board 


Scrapbooks and _ Photo- 
graphs 


Climatological Data 1934-1941 2 transfer 
cases; 
3 letter file 
boxes 
Insurance Department * Annual Statements 1947 49 vols. 
* Admission Statements 1947 1 vol. 
* Certificates of Authority, 1947 1 vol. 
Tax Statements and Fire 
Marshal Statements 1947 1 vol. 
Official Lists 1947 1 vol. 
Applications, Certificates of 
Authority 1947 1 vol 
Secretary of State County Officers’ Signatures, 1889-1900 12 vols. 


Record of Commissions and 
Bonds, Notaries Public 1940-1945 16 vols 
Legislature: House and 
Senate Dockets 1941-1951 48 vols. 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Closed case file folders 
[samples] 1941-1945 6 folders 


* Microfilmed and originals destroyed. 


Annual reports were received from the Director of Alcoholic Beverage 
Control, the Budget Department, the Entomological Commission, the Horti- 
cultural Society, the State Treasurer, and the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
missioner for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and from the State Printer 
and the Board of Engineering Examiners for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 

The correspondence files of the Adjutant General’s Department and the 
Grain Inspection Department will be screened for important material and the 
remainder will be discarded. 

Some additions were made to the territorial archives during the past year 
Three volumes of the records of the First District Court, 1859-1862, were ob- 
tained from Leavenworth county; Dr. Frank Schaeffer, McLouth, gave four 
commissions issued by the governor’s office to Jefferson county elective officials, 
1857 and 1858; and from Frank Reeder, Jr., of Easton, Pa., through Dr. Robert 
Taft, came 20 documents from the papers of his grandfather, Andrew Reeder, 
first governor of Kansas territory. These items are of particular interest during 
this centennial year. 

Manuscript Division 

The papers of the late Jess C. Denious, Dodge City, given by the Denious 

family, form the largest single collection received during the year. Because 
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of the prominence of Mr. Denious in the newspaper field, in Republican poli- 
tics, and in affairs of Southwestern Kansas, it undoubtedly will offer rich 
returns to researchers. Mr. Denious received early training as a journalist under 
Henry J. Allen. He purchased the Dodge City Globe in 1910 and was pub- 
lishing this newspaper at the time of his death in 1953. He was elected to 
the state senate in 1932 and again in 1936; served as lieutenant governor, 
1943-1947; and was a member of the first legislative council in 1933. He was 
equally active as a civic leader. An estimated count of the papers is 15,000. 

Single accessions and small groups of papers number 540; and 22 
manuscript volumes were received. 

A group of 300 papers, 1880-1916, was received from the estate of James 
W. F. Hughes, adjutant general of Kansas, 1905-1909. 

Mrs. André Baude, Topeka, gave a copy of the diary of her grandfather, 
Enoch O’Brien, for the years 1868-1869. Mr. O’Brien was a Montgomery 
county settler. 

Charlotte McLellan, Topeka, presented the complete manuscript of her 
study of Potwin Place, Shawnee county. A portion of this was published in the 
Bulletin of the Shawnee County Historical Society for December, 1953. 

Eight registers of the Hanover House, oldest hotel in Hanover, Washington 
county, 1873-1890, were given by Charles W. Munger through Leo Dicker 
ot Hanover. 

The children of Addison W. Stubbs presented 70 manuscripts from their 
father’s papers: letters, radio talks, and articles. Addison Stubbs and his 
father, Mahlon Stubbs, were agents, teachers and interpreters to the Kansas 
Indians, and much of the material relates to the Indians. 

Annie B. Sweet, Topeka, gave personal account books of her father, Timothy 
P. Sweet. One volume contains tax information on land owned by the Topeka 
financier, and the other is an account of income and disbursements, 1869-1875. 

Four volumes of business records of the firm of H. Wentworth & Co., Russell, 
were given by E. R. Wentworth of that city. 

Edward M. Beougher, Grinnell, presented a photostatic copy of a report by 
Capt. John M. Hamilton, Co. H, 5th U. S. cavalry, dated Fort Wallace, Novem- 
ber 16, 1875, describing an engagement with hostile Indians near the Smoky 
Hill river. 

Rena Reinhart, Chanute, gave five manuscript volumes written by her 
father, entitled “Life and Recollections of Herman Francis Reinhart.” These 
reminiscences cover 50 years, 1832-1882. Herman Reinhart was born in Ger- 
many and came to America with his family as a boy. After active and colorful 
years in various parts of the country, he settled in present Chanute in 1870. 

Howard C. Raynesford gave an article on George Ellis, first lieutenant, Com- 
pany I, 12th Kansas infantry, with his original commission. The town of Ellis 
and Ellis county were named for Lieutenant Ellis. 

Other donors were: Monroe Billington, H. E. Breed, Mrs. Lalla M. 
Brigham, Berlin B. Chapman, Mrs. H. C. Foster, R. S. Fowler, Thomas M. 
Galey, Mrs. Ira E. Harshbarger, Paul Henderson, Mrs. Minnie Jacobs, George 
Jelinek, C. W. Kanaga, Myra Summers Keeler, Marie Kelley, Mrs. Charles 
Lane, James C. Lysle, Lea Maranville, Clifford Marcell, Sister Mary Mark, 
Dr. Karl A. Menninger, Morrill Free Public Library, L. A. Ormsby, Mrs. Eu- 
nice Batch Rash, Mary J. Rees, J. C. Ruppenthal, Mrs. W. B. Sadilek, Charles 
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W. Sargent, A. L. Shultz, Dolph Simons, Carroll D. Smith, Harriet E. and Harry 
W. Stanley, Marguerite Stevenson, Grace Tear, Mrs. Elmer Wegman, Dean 
Earl Wood, E. K. Wharton, and Mrs. B. W. Woodward. 

Several manuscripts and other records were lent to the Society for micro- 
filming. Included among these were the following: 

Records of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of Kansas, with a minute 
book of the trustees of the College of the Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, 1861-1926; 
minute book, trustees of Christ’s Hospital, Topeka, 1882-1902; and papers per- 
taining to Grace Cathedral, 1879-1917. The originals were lent by the Rt. Rev. 
Goodrich R. Fenner. 

Excerpts from the journal of John H. Forsyth, 1849, lent by D. M. Ward, 
Peabody. 

Recollections of the Battle of the Blue, by John Kemp, lent by Mrs. Minnie 
Kirkwood. 

“Cat-Wagon Trails,” by W. G. Clugston, lent by the author. 

Account book of Moses Grinter, 1855-1882. Grinter operated a ferry across 
Kansas river about eight and one half miles west of the Kansas-Missouri 

line. This was the earliest ferry established on the Kansas river. The book 

is the property of Anna Stevens and was brought to the Society by Mrs. Harr) 

Hansen. 


1 
the 


Three volumes of Russell county records: Wisconsin colony minute book, 
1871-1884; Russell townsite company, secretary’s book, 1871; Northwest 
company and Russell townsite company, ledger, 1871-1874, lent by the Russell 
Public Library. 

Journal of Donald McKay, trip from Des Moines to Marion, Kan., 1870, 
lent by Edward Weilepp, Topeka. 

Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages, by J. W. Powell, given by 
the children of Addison W. Stubbs. 

Memoirs of the Butler wagon train to Oregon, 1853, by G. M. West, and 
letters, 1850-1862, lent by Mrs. Hazel Woodmansee, Dunlap. 

“I Crossed the Plains in the ’50’s,” reminiscences of James C. Carpenter, 
lent by Mrs. Lewis R. Chase. 


MICROFILM DrvIsION 


In its eight years of operation the microfilm division has made nearly 
3,500,000 photographs, about 300,000 of them during the past year. More 
than 250,000 were of newspapers, 35,000 of archives, and the balance were 
library and manuscript materials. 

Filming of the Arkansas City Daily Traveler was completed for the period 
October 30, 1929-September 29, 1951, a total of 126 rolls of film containing 
more than 85,000 exposures. The Wichita Morning Eagle was continued from 
April 5, 1948, and the Evening Eagle from January 1, 1948, both runs ending 
with the issues of August 31, 1953, a total for these two papers of 145 rolls 
with 93,000 exposures. The Topeka State Journal, 1941-1942, and the Coffey- 
ville Daily Journal for the period June 16, 1893-December 30, 1899, were also 
filmed. 

Other newspapers microfilmed during the year were: Abilene Gezetie, May 
3, 1878-November 30, 1889; Barbour County Mail, Medicine Lodge, and 
Medicine Lodge Cresset, May 21, 1875-December 28, 1894; Cheney Blade, 
January 20, 1888-October 12, 1890; Cheney Journal, March 1, 1884-January 
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22, 1887; Coffeyville Weekly Journal, October 30, 1875-January 8, 1920; Em- 
poria Democrat, August 16, 1882-December 19, 1889; a second Emporia 
Democrat, June 24, 1898-January 26, 1900; Kanzas News, Emporia, June 6, 
1857-August 6, 1859; Emporia News, August 18, 1859-May 1, 1890; Cultivator 
and Herdsman, Garden City, May, 1884-March 5, 1887; Garden City 
Sentinel, July 30, 1884-December 29, 1900; Kansas Chief, White Cloud and 
Troy, June 4, 1857-December 28, 1899; Kansas Gazette, Enterprise and Abilene, 
April 27, 1876-April 26, 1878; Kansas State Record, Topeka, October 15, 1859- 
April 28, 1875; North Topeka Times, March 16, 1871-December 28, 1883; 
Topeka State Record (a short-lived Populist newspaper), July 20, 1899-January 
4, 1909; and the Topeka Weekly Leader, December 7, 1865-November 4, 1876. 

For the archives the division microfilmed records of the state insurance 
department for 1947, and a series of daily weather maps and forecasts, 1900- 
1948, which were received a year ago from the Topeka office of the United 
States Weather Bureau. 


NEWSPAPER AND CENSus DIVISIONS 


The steady increase in the number of persons making use of materials in the 
newspaper and census divisions which has been noted in past years is continu- 
ing. These divisions this year served a total of 5,540 patrons who used 6,893 
single issues and 5,022 bound volumes of newspapers, 1,593 reels of microfilm, 
and 22,913 census volumes. 

Demand for certified copies of census records remains high. A total of 
i0,775 certifications was issued during the year, most of them to persons seeking 
preof of age and place of birth for delayed birth certificates, social security, 
railroad and other retirement benefits. These certifications are furnished by 
the Society without charge. 

Nearly all Kansas newspapers are received regularly for filing. They include 
55 dailies, one triweekly, 11 semiweeklies, and 292 regular weeklies. The 
Socicty’s files of original Kanses newspapers totaled 56,059 bound volumes, as 
of January 1, 1954, in addition to over 12,000 volumes of out-of-state newspa- 
pers, dated from 1767 to 1954. The Society acquired 606 reels of newspapers 
on microfilm this year, and the film collection now totals 4,827 reels. 

Several publishers are regularly contributing microfilm copies of current 
issues of their newspapers. They include: Oscar Stauffer and Rex Woods, the 
Arkansas City Daily Traveler; Angelo Scott, Iola Register; W. A. Bailey, 
Kansas City Kansan; Dolph Simons, Lawrence Daily Journal-World; Daniel R. 
Anthony, III, Leavenworth Times; and Henry Blake, Milton Tabor, and Leland 
Schenck, Topeka Daily Capital. 

One of the most interesting gifts came from Charles A. Knouse of the 
Osawatomie Graphic-News. Mr. Knouse donated four copies of the Southern 
Kansas Herald of Osawatomie, dated January 16, April 24, May 1, and August 
7, 1858. The Society had known that the Herald began publication about that 
time, but heretofore none of its early issues had been received. 

The Society was able to obtain a photostatic copy of The Kansas Freeman, 
Topeka, for September 26, 1855, through the kindness of Annabel Garvey, 
Topeka, granddaughter of the publisher, E. C. K. Garvey. This issue is Vol. 1, 
No. 2, and was the first issue of any newspaper ever to be printed in Topeka. 
The Freeman’s first number had been printed in Lawrence before a press could 
be brought to Topeka. 
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Other donors of miscellaneous older newspapers include: Annie B. Sweet, 
Clif Stratton, Mrs. Thomas A. Lee, City Library, Mrs. Lee Conwell, Marion 
Beatty, and the Rev. Ernest Tonsing, all of Topeka; Jim B. McWilliams, Great 
Bend; Morrill Free Public Library, Hiawatha; J. C. Ruppenthal, Russell; 
Clifford E. Marcell, Minneapolis, Minn.; Charles C. Calnan, Troy; Frank 
Hodges, Olathe; and the children of A. W. Stubbs. 


MusEUM 


Attendance for the year in the museum was 41,137, an increase of nearly 
3,000 over the preceding year. There were 45 accessions, comprising 300 
objects. 

One of the most important of several large collections was received from the 
King estate, Junction City, through the generosity of the heirs, Robert Callen 
King, Washington, D. C., and Adelaide King West, Healdsburg, Cal. The 
collection was obtained through the assistance of Charles M. Correll and 
included a selection of women’s clothing dating from the 1860’s to the 1920’s, 
an assortment of toys made around the turn of the century, and a variety of 
early furniture, glass, and household items. 

\ large collection of homespun linens and clothing was received from the 
A. E. Crandall estate, Jewell county, through Mrs. Hubert C. Andrews, Inde- 
pendence. Adelaide Bolmar, Topeka, gave her father’s wedding suit, made in 
1875, an early Quaker dress and cap, a homespun coverlet, and an embroidered 
carriage robe. E. K. Wharton, Powhattan, donated several handmade car- 
penter’s tools, dating from the 1870's, and the children of A. W. Stubbs gave a 
large group of Indian objects and early household items. 

Perhaps the most unusual accession was an old “jail,” made of native walnut 
planks, which was built and used at Burlingame in the 1860’s. During the 
city’s centennial celebration it was displayed, and again used, on the main 
street. From there, with local assistance, it was “stolen” by some gentlemen 
from Mission, later returned, and after the celebration was presented by the 
city to the Historical Society. 

Other items of interest acquired during the year included: a hunting knife 
of Osa Johnson’s, received from her mother, Mrs. Belle Leighty, through the 
Woman’s Kansas Day Club; an early quilting frame from Mrs. Duane McQueen 
Ward, Peabody; a trunk which belonged to Avery Washburn, from Mrs. Caston 
Washburn Royer, Topeka; a sod plow used in Tecumseh in 1856, from A. B. 
Cusic, Topeka; a leather license plate from a 1911 Stafford car, from Mrs. C. A. 
Wolf, Topeka; and from John Eisenhower, Topeka, a buggy yoke used by 
Charles Curtis when he drove a hack to earn money for his education. 

Modernization of the museum is continuing. Displays have been rearranged, 
cases and large exhibits have been regrouped to facilitate the movement of 
visitors through the galleries, walls have been painted, and many objects have 
been cleaned, repaired, and relabeled. 

Special displays in connection with the territorial and Topeka centennials 
have been arranged in the main lobby and museum gallery. Of particular 
interest is a collection of items which belonged to Cyrus K. Holliday, one of the 
founders of Topeka, lent for the centennial year by his granddaughters, Mrs. 
Frank Smithies and Mrs. George W. Burpee of New York. 


20-6817 
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ANNALS OF KANSAS 


The first volume of the new Annals of Kansas, 1886-1910, featuring 64 pages 
of pictures, is before you today. The extensive photograph collections of the 
Society were searched for suitable pictures of the period, and personal letters 
and notices in newspapers brought in many more from over the state and nation, 
Final selection of photographs to illustrate the first volume was made in July. 
Cuts and captions were finished in August. The first completed volumes were 
delivered by the state printing plant early this month. 

Manuscript for the second volume, 1911-1925, has been revised, rechecked, 
and two thirds of it retyped. Approximately half is ready for the printer. 
Publication of this second volume, which will contain the index for both, must 
of course await authorization by the 1955 legislature. 


SuBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


Extended research during the year included the following persons and 
subjects: Chester I. Long; Samuel N. Wood and the Stevens county-seat 
fight; Dr. John R. Brinkley; Waconda Springs; Fort Zarah; Fort Harker; 
Riley county history; histories of Hartford, Perry, and other Kansas towns; 
territorial history for centennial celebrations and publications; Tennessee town 
kindergarten, Topeka; Jewish colonies in Kansas; history of Topeka and 
Leavenworth schools; editorial opinion concerning the Spanish-American War; 
irrigation in western Kansas; Negro exodus to Kansas in 1879; early oil 
explorations in Oklahoma; history of Crested Butte, Colo.; Kansas newspapers 
printed in German; Kansans who have received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor; Kansas Freedman’s Relief Association; history of the Kansas State 
Department of Public Instruction; campaign songs; Cyrus K. Holliday house 
in Topeka; Kansas homestead act; history of woman suffrage in Kansas; Kansas 
during the Civil War; Fascism in Kansas; linguistic survey in Kansas; promo- 
tional publicity put out to bring settlers to Kansas; American toys. 


ACCESSIONS 
October 1, 1953, to September 30, 1954 

Library: 

Books _ 1,033 

Pamphlets 1,693 

Magazines (bound volumes) 216 
Archives: 

Separate manuscripts 128,500 

Manuscript volumes 5,763 

Manuscript maps None 

Reels of microfilm 45 
Private manuscripts: 

Separate manuscripts ; at 540 

Volumes 22 

Reels of microfilm 2 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 171 
Newspapers (bound volumes) re co 629 

Reels of microfilm 606 
Pictures ; ee 830 


Museum objects rere pan 300 
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ToTAL ACCESSIONS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1954 


Books, pamphlets, newspapers (bound and microfilm reels), and 


magazines 459,890 
Separate manuscripts (archives) 1,943,811 
Manuscript volumes (archives ) 70,688 
Manuscript maps (archives ) 583 
Microfilm reels (archives ) 807 
Printed maps, atlases, and charts 10,282 
Pictures 26,871 
Museum objects 33,872 


THE QUARTERLY 


Due to the reduced printing appropriation, The Kansas Historical Quarterly 
will continue to be issued with fewer pages during 1954 and 1955. Volume 20, 
consisting of the 1952 and 1953 numbers, was distributed early this year. 
Volume 21 will be made up of issues appearing in 1954 and 1955. This winter 
the legislature will again be asked to restore the cut in printing funds. 

During the next six years appropriate centennial articles will appear in the 
Quarterly. In 1954 several of this nature have been or will yet be published, 
including: “The Appearance and Personality of Stephen A. Douglas,” by 
Robert Taft; articles by James C. Malin on housing in Lawrence in 1854 and 
1855, and on the general histories of Kansas; “The Bishop East of the Rockies 
Views His Diocesans, 1851-1853,” by J. Neale Carman; and “Atchison’s First 
Railroad,” by the Rev. Peter Beckman, O. S. B. 

{n unusual article dealing with another era is appearing in the Autumn 
number of the Quarterly, soon to be off the press. It is a story by Monroe 
Billington of Susanna Madora Salter of Argonia, the first woman to be elected 
mayor of an American city. 

Dr. Malin’s valuable assistance in reading and evaluating articles submitted 
for publication is again gratefully acknowledged. 


O_p SHAWNEE MISSION 


During the year visitors registered from 25 states, the District of Columbia 
and the Marshall Islands. Many school and scout groups visited the Mission. 

Shawnee Mission is listed in many tourist guide books, and U. S. Highways 
50 and 69, only a block away, are marked with signs directing the way to 
the Mission. This, no doubt, accounts for a large number of the visitors. 

New metal markers have replaced the old wooden signs at each building, 
and a new flagpole has been erected. The exterior brick walls of the East 
building were tuckpointed and waterproofed last fall, and the interior was 
completely redecorated. Some exhibits were rearranged, and the displays 
generally have been made more attractive. A new accession is a hymnal in the 
Shawnee Indian language, published in 1859. It was presented by Mrs. W. W. 
Higbee, whose father was a member of the Shawnee tribe. 

The annual pilgrimage of the Kansas department, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, was held at the Mission as usual on Constitution Day, Septem- 
ber 17. Approximately 125 members from over the state attended the meeting 
and picnic. 

The Society is indebted to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, the 
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Daughters of American Colonists, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Daughters of 1812, and to the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society 
for their continued assistance at the Mission. 


Tue Kaw MIssIOoNn 


Attendance at the Kaw Mission, Council Grove, during the past year—its 
second full year of operation—was 5,716, more than four times that of 1953 
Visitors came from 37 states and nine foreign countries. 

A formal dedication was held May 12 in connection with Council Grove’s 
centennial celebration, and on that day 867 persons registered. Several hundred 
others visited the Mission without registering. Mr. and Mrs. Frank (Chief) 
Haucke were active on the local arrangements committee and the “Chief” was 
master of ceremonies for the dedicatory services which featured Sen. Andrew 
Schoeppel as the principal speaker. [Senator Schoeppel’s dedicatory address 
is printed on pp. 308-311 of this Quarterly.] Several Indians of the Kaw tribe, 
and at least two Cherokees, were among the guests. Three Kaw Indian women 
from Lawrence had their pictures taken with the portrait of Charles Curtis 
which hangs in the Mission. Asked if they were interested in Mr. Curtis, one 
of them remarked: “He was my Uncle Charley.” Then, seeing another portrait 
of an Indian in native costume, she added: “That is my grandfather, 
Washunga.” 

A four-page leaflet on the Kaw Mission, with a list of ten other historic sites 
in the Council Grove area, was printed by the Society for free distribution. 

Reconstruction of the old Indian building on the Mission grounds by the 
Council Grove Rotary club, which was mentioned in last year’s report, has been 
completed. The building is a gift of the club to the state. A flag pole for the 
grounds was donated by the Nautilus club of Council Grove. 

Approximately 90 articles were added to the museum displays during the 
year. Donors were Harold Anker, B. R. Berkihizer, Gene Block, Mrs. Lalla M. 
Brigham, the Council Grove Library Board, Mrs. R. R. Cross, Mrs. L. S. Harris, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Haucke, Mrs. John Jacobs, Johnson Brothers, Orval Ken- 
dall, Hattie Mack and John Quiett, Georgia Nicholson, Allen Nixon, Mrs. W. H. 
Pierce, Andrew and R. C. Porter, G. G. Puryear, Mrs. Quinter Sample, R. O. 
Scott, and the Stubbs family. 


THe First Capiro. 


Next year is the centennial of the First Capitol. The first territorial legisla- 
ture met in the building July 2, 1855, in accordance with Governor Reeder’s 
proclamation, but adjourned on the 6th to meet at the Shawnee Methodist 
Mission. Antagonism was rife between the Proslavery legislature and the 
Free-State inhabitants of Pawnee, as this short-lived town was called. A resi- 
dent wrote that during the session occurred the first and only Fourth of July 
ever celebrated in Pawnee, and that it was “of such a tempestuous nature that 
no inhabitant of that city ever desired to see another celebration of the day.” 

Plans are being made to install new and attractive displays in the hope that 
visitors, particularly from out-of-state, will be interested in seeing the building 
even though the principal highway now by-passes the Fort Riley reservation. 
There were 4,890 visitors at the Capitol this year, an increase of more than 25 
per cent over 1953. 
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THE MITCHELL BEQUEST 


Last year the board of directors moved to accept the gift of land which 
William I. Mitchell bequeathed to the Society, and the property has now been 
formally transferred. This 30-acre tract of hill pasture, known as Mount 
Mitchell, is about two miles east of the town of Wabaunsee. In accordance 
with the terms of the bequest a historical marker or monument will be designed 
and placed on the summit of the hill as a tribute to the Connecticut Kansas 
colony, which settled in Wabaunsee county nearly 100 years ago. Since the 
centennial of the colony’s arrival in Kansas will occur in 1956, it seems appro- 
priate that the erection and dedication of the monument be planned for the 
fall of 1956. 

Tue STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 


The many accomplishments listed in this report of a year of special achieve- 
ment are due largely to the Society’s fine staff members. Their loyalty and co- 
operation, which have been mentioned so often in these annual reports, are 
responsible this year, as in the past, for the success of our undertakings. That 
the public shall be served first and well is our basic policy, and I believe ths 
staff sincerely tries to make it effective. For this I am personally grateful. 

Although it is impossible here to name every individual on the staff, the 
work of each is deeply appreciated. I should like to mention particularly Edgar 
Langsdorf, assistant secretary, and the heads of the departments: Mrs. Lela 
Barnes of the manuscript division, who is also treasurer of the Society; Helen 
M. McFarland, librarian; Robert W. Richmond, archivist; Forrest R. Blackburn 
of the newspaper division; Mrs. Joan B. Foth, acting director of the museum; 
and Jennie S. Owen, annalist. 

Custodians of historic sites under the Society’s management, whose work week 
is a full seven days, deserve special commendation for their loyalty and devotion. 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to acknowledge the Society’s gratitude to Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry A. Hardy, at Shawnee Mission; Mr. and Mrs. Elwood Jones, at 
Kaw Mission; and John Scott, at the First Capitol. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Nye H. Miter, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, Wilford 
Riegle moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by James 
Malone and the report was accepted. 

President Scott then called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
Lela Barnes: 
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TREASURER’S REPORT Di: 
Based on the post-audit by the state division of auditing and accounting Bal 
for the period September 12, 1953, to July 31, 1954. , 
MEMBERSHIP FEE FunD 
Balance, September 12, 1953: 
Cash $5,901.95 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G 8,700.00 
$14,601.95 
Receipts: Bal 
Membership fees $756.00 
Interest on bonds 177.50 
William I. Mitchell bequest 200.00 
1,133.50 Rex 
aenesnoens 
$15,735.45 
Disbursements: $1,167.76 
Balance, July 31, 1954: 
Cash $5,867.69 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G 8,700.00 
nibennaiania 
$14,567.69 ( 
ii { 
$15,735.45 
JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST = 
Balance, September 12, 1953: : 
Cash $84.48 : 
U. S. treasury bonds 950.00 —_ 
$1,034.48 
; Bal: 
Receipts: ( 
Bond interest $27.25 t 
Savings account interest ; 2.38 
29.63 
$1,064.11 “ 
Bala 
C 
l 
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Disbursements: 
Books $49.20 
Balance, July 31, 1954: 
Cash $64.91 
U. S. treasury bonds 950.00 
$1,014.91 
$1,064.11 
95 Joun Bootu BEQUEST 
Balance, September 12, 1953: 
Cash $111.72 
U. S. treasury bonds 500.00 
$611.72 
3.50 Receipts: 
— Bond interest $14.42 
9.45 Savings account interest 1.20 
7.76 15.62 
$627.34 
Balance, July 31, 1954: 
7.69 Cash $127.34 
Nar U. S. treasury bonds 500.00 
5.45 ——n 
: $627.34 
Tuomas H. Bow.us DONATION 
This donation is substantiated by a U. S. savings bond, Series G, in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 
ELIZABETH READER BEQUEST 
4.48 
Balance, September 12, 1953: 
Cash (deposited in membership fee fund ) $958.69 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G (shown in total bonds, 
membership fee fund) 5,200.00 
9.68 ” 
— $6,158.69 
34.11 Receipts: 
= Interest (deposited in membership fee fund ) 65.00 
$6,223.69 
Balance, July 31, 1954: 
Cash $1,023.69 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G 5,200.00 
$6,223.69 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds, 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the main- 
tenance of the Society. These disbursements are made through the state de- 
partment of administration. For the year ending June 30, 1954, these appropria- 
tions were: Kansas State Historical Society, $163,880; Memorial Building, 
$5,900; Old Shawnee Mission, $15,180; Kaw Mission, $4,026; First Capitol 
of Kansas, $4,342. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. LELA BARNEs, Treasurer. 


On motion by T. M. Lillard, seconded by Kirke Mechem, the 
report of the treasurer was accepted. 

President Scott next called for the report of the executive com- 
mittee on the audit of the Society’s funds by the state division of 
auditing and accounting. The report was read by T. M. Lillard: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
October 15, 1954. 


To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the state department of post-audit has 
audited the funds of the State Historical Society, the Old Shawnee Mission, the 
First Capitol of Kansas and the Kaw Mission from September 12, 1953, to 
July 31, 1954, and that they are hereby approved. 

T. M. Litiarp, Chairman, 
C. M. CorreELL, 
WiuuiaM T. BEck, 
Joun S. Dawson. 


On motion by Robert Taft, seconded by Charles M. Correll, the 
report was accepted. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by T. M. Lillard, chairman: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
October 15, 1954. 


To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers of 
the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: F. D. Farrell, Manhattan, president; Wilford Riegle, 
Emporia, first vice-president; Rolla Clymer, El Dorado, second vice-president. 

For a two-year term: Mrs. Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. M. Litiarp, Chairman, 

C. M. Corre, 
WiuuaM T. Beck, 
Joun S. Dawson. 
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The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 

President Scott then addressed the board on the subject of a 
revised dues schedule which had been under consideration by the 
executive committee. It was his belief and that of the committee 
members that this Society should increase its rates to meet more 
nearly those of other leading societies. T. M. Lillard presented the 
recommendation of the executive committee that dues be increased. 

\ general discussion followed. After careful consideration of the 
recommendation, it was the consensus that the cost of life member- 
ship should be changed from $10 to $20; the cost of annual mem- 
bership from $2 to $3; and that a new annual sustaining member- 
ship at $10 be established. James Malone moved the adoption of 
the proposed schedule. Alan W. Farley seconded the motion and 
the schedule was adopted. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 

The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society was 
called to order at 2 P. M. President Angelo Scott delivered his 
address, “How Natural Gas Came to Kansas,” which is printed in 
its entirety as the lead article in this issue of The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly. 

Following the president’s address, Alan W. Farley recounted the 
story of a legal battle which resulted from an Indian captivity, “Kelly 
vs. Larimer.” This, also, is printed in this issue of the Quarterly. 

Certificates of merit, conferred on Robert Taft and James C. Malin 
by the American Association for State and Local History, were pre- 
sented by the secretary. The awards were made for outstanding 
contributions in the field of historical writing: Artists and IIlus- 
trators of the Old West, Taft; and The Nebraska Question, Malin. 

The Society’s new publication, the Annals of Kansas, 1886-1910, 
was discussed by Kirke Mechem, editor. Mr. Mechem told briefly 
of the working plan for compiling the Annals and introduced the 
annalist, Jennie S. Owen, and her assistant, Jim Sallee. 

The report of the nominating committee was called for, and 
presented by T. M. Lillard: 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


October 15, 1954. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending in 
October, 1957: 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. McArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., 
Beezley, George F., Girard. Hutchinson. 

Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. McCain, James A., Manhattan. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., Malone, James, Gem. 

Kansas City. Mechem, Kirke, Lindsborg. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita. 
Docking, George, Lawrence. Murphy, Franklin D., Lawrence. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Farrell, F. D., Manhattan. Rogler, Wayne, Matfield Green. 
Hall, Fred, Dodge City. Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. Simons, Dolph, Lawrence. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe. Townsley, Will, Great Bend. 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 


Long, Richard M., Wichita. 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. M. Litiarp, Chairman. 


On motion by Will T. Beck, seconded by Wilford Riegle, the 
report of the committee was accepted and members of the board 
were declared elected for the term ending in October, 1957. 

Reports of county and local societies were called for. Wilford 
Riegle presented the report of the Lyon County Historical Society, 
and Charles Correll announced plans for a celebration of the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the Riley county society. 

Mrs. Burns H. Uhrich, daughter of D. W. Wilder, was introduced 
by Will T. Beck. 

The meeting was asked by T. M. Lillard to recognize the death of 
Robert C. Rankin, one-time president of the Society and for many 
years a member of the executive committee. The secretary was 
instructed to convey to Mr. Rankin’s family an appreciation of his 
services and the sympathy of the membership. 

There being no further business, the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. Refreshments were served to members and visitors in 
the Society’s office. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Scott. He asked for a rereading of the report of 
the nominating committee for officers of the Society, which was 
read by T. M. Lillard. James Malone moved that it be accepted. 
Frank Haucke seconded the motion and the report was accepted. 
The following were elected: 

For a one-yearterm: F. D. Farrell, Manhattan, president; 
Wilford Riegle, Emporia, first vice-president; Rolla Clymer, El 
Dorado, second vice-president. 

For a two-year term: Mrs. Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1954 


DrrRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENpING OcToBER, 1955 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. Norton, Gus S., Kalvesta. 
Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. Owen. Arthur K., Topeka. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Pratt. Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Brock, R. F., Goodland. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Charlson, Sam C., Manhattan. Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. Richards, Walter M., Emporia. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 
Denious, Jess C., Jr., Dodge City. Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. Scott, Angelo, Iola. 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Hall, Standish, Wichita. Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. Taylor, James E., Sharon Springs. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Lindquist, Emory K., Wichita. Wark, George H., Caney. 
Maranville, Lea, Ness City. Williams, Charles A., Bentley. 


Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 


Drmectors FOR THE YEAR ENDING OcTOBER, 1956 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Anderson, George L., Lawrence. Mavhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. Topeka. 

Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Menninger, Karl, Topeka. 

Beck, Will T., Holton. Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 

Blake, Henry S., Topeka. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Clearwater. Motz, Frank, Hays. 

Chandler, C. J., Wichita. Rankin, Charles C., Lawrence. 
Clymer, Rolla, E] Dorado. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Cochran, Elizabeth, Pittsburg. Reed, Clyde M., Jr., Parsons 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Dawson, John S., Topeka. Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. Somers, John G., Newton. 
Farley, Alan W., Kansas City. Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. von der Heiden, Mrs. W. H., Newton. 


Lose, Harry F., Topeka. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
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Directors FOR THE YEAR ENDING OcrToBER, 1957 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. 

Beezley, George F., Girard. 

Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 

Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 

Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., 
Kansas City. 

Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 

Docking, George, Lawrence. 

Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 

Farrell, F. D., Manhattan. 

Hall, Fred, Dodge City. 

Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 

Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 

Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 

Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 

Hodges, Frank, Olathe. 

Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. 


McArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., 
Hutchinson. 

McCain, James A., Manhattan. 

McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 

Malone, James, Gem. 

Mechem, Kirke, Lindsborg. 

Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita. 


Murphy, Franklin D., Lawrence. 


Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rogler, Wayne, Matfield Green. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Simons, Dolph, Lawrence. 
Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 


Templar, George, Arkansas City. 


Townsley, Will, Great Bend. 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 





Long, Richard M., Wichita. 


Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel’s Address 
at the Dedication of the Kaw Mission Museum 
in Council Grove on May 12, 1954 


Chairman Haucke, Distinguished Guests, Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the great Jayhawker State, and my 
fellow Kansans: 

Thanks for this invitation, Chief, to come to Council Grove on 
this great occasion to share with you and with our friends this mo- 
mentous event—the dedication of this important link on the Santa 
Fe trail, the Old Kaw Mission. 

To those members of the state legislature and to all who had the 
idea, I want to say a word of genuine appreciation and commenda- 
tion for your part in preserving, protecting, and perpetuating struc- 
tures such as these. Their significance and importance will increase 
through the years for those of us who were not yet here during 
that era. 

I realize how privileged I am today to return to my home state 
to visit with you and to see portrayed and to relive some of the 
events that happened in this historic spot. 

Kansas this year is celebrating in many ways, the centennial. 
Here in the city of Council Grove, historic landmarks are brought 
to our attention and view. I am thinking that here, as was men- 
tioned awhile ago by your chairman and a number of the speakers, 
was signed the first treaty with the Indians that permitted the 
white man to travel unmolested, and to survey and mark this 
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historic Santa Fe trail. Approximately 780 miles had to be traversed 
between these points—miles of hopeful expectation, of hardship, 
of hunger, privation, suffering, and many times death. 

Almost every mile of it was marked by a contest, many times 
against great odds. But woven together, out of it all was spelled 
the old Santa Fe trail. 

Here before our eyes today is a landmark that played a very 
important part. Historians tell us that at least 700 years ago native 
peoples traded and traveled up and down the Arkansas river from 
its mouth to the Rocky Mountains, and it is also recorded that the 
first European to pass over any considerable part of this trail was 
the Spanish explorer Coronado, who followed the Arkansas river on 
the way back from his unprofitable journey to Quivira in 1541. This 
was more than 50 years before the first English settlers established 
their homes in Virginia. 

Since today we are living again in the past it is well for us to 
recall that President Thomas Jefferson acquired the Louisiana ter- 
ritory from France in 1803, and Americans began to stir, so that in 
1825 our congress authorized the survey and the marking of the 
Santa Fe trail. Westport officially became a depot on this trail 
in 1833. 

Those were the beginnings of the days and years when the Santa 
Fe trail was kept open, and your city of Council Grove played an 
important part in this era of colorful, unfolding drama. 

In this immediate vicinity grew the great oak grove near the 
shallow ford across the Neosho river, and recorded, at least in 
legend, the note that Coronado and his Spaniards used that ford. 

You have commemorated with proper ceremony—and I speak of 
officials of our state, the DAR and those other appropriate organiza- 
tions—the event that took place many years ago under that council 
oak, and it is to the credit of these organizations that they are help- 
ing to protect and preserve for posterity, those landmarks. 

I shall not recount for you today during this short dedication 
ceremony of the Old Mission the old landmarks in your city. It is 
sufficient to say that as traffic flowed over this trail through your 
city, so was developed the great West with its vast potentialities. 

So this great Republic of ours began to unfold. 

Up and down this trail, and within the shadow and the influence of 
this trail, grew the traditions that we revere and respect as guide- 
posts—guideposts to tie to for the development of a stable 
civilization. 
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The West was glamorized despite the hardships which the early 
settlers of this Southwestern area went through, and overcame, as 
they passed through. 

Here were practiced the homey philosophies and virtues. Here 
a man’s word, once given, was stronger than bonds of steel. 

Here faith in the future never dimmed, and here the early pioneers 
developed a faith and a belief in the Divine Creator that was 


genuine, true, and sustaining. I repeat—it was sustaining, it was 
comforting, and from this precarious beginning, recorded within 
these four walls which we here dedicate, are treasures to be pre- 
served and to spur us on. 

We are the benefactors, my friends, although we may look all 
too lightly upon what brought all of this progress into being. 

Let us investigate and search our souls today as we dedicate this 
historic Mission which houses within its four walls reminders of the 
distant past—reminders of what our pioneer forefathers endured 
that we might enjoy the blessings of a free people in the great state 
of which we are a part. 





Oh yes, we enjoy our churches, our schools, our hospitals, our 
social advances, our inventions—all of these things make life more 
pleasant and more easy. 

But these developed from very simple, homey and arduous 
beginnings. As I said, we are beneficiaries of a rich heritage. It is 
all too easy to forget. In the rush and the jam to get ahead, and 
sometimes to keep up with the Joneses, we become engrossed in our 
pleasures and methods of easy living, so that I fear sometimes we 
have lost, or are losing, some of the hardihood of our forebears— 
by reason of our carelessness and unappreciativeness of some of the 
fundamental cornerstones that carved out this great, free Republic. 

We are a liberty-loving, peace-loving people, living in a world that 
has shrunk to such an extent that whereas we formerly took months 
to travel the length of this Santa Fe trail, in the yesterdays—it now 
takes only a few hours. 

The tragedy is that many people in our world today have not been 
as universally blessed as has been this great, free Republic of which 
we are a part. So, let us rededicate ourselves in the shadow of 
this great Mission, as today we link ourselves to the hardships of the 
past, to the possibilities of tomorrow. 

Let us learn to live together as human beings in a troubled, 
distorted world. It is going to take patience and understanding, 
yes, and a rededication on our part, to the principles practiced and 
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lived by the pioneers who have gone before and left something for 
us to emulate. 

Here we enjoy the blessings of liberty and freedom. Here, under 
God, men are not pawns of a state, but individuals whose rights and 
privileges are protected, and we are proud that we can house those 
things that typify those beginnings in this museum. 

Unfortunately, this happy state does not exist in too many places 
in the world, and how are we going to keep it, my friends? First, 
by a firm faith in God, upon which the precepts left by the founding 
fathers were founded; by loyalty to our nation and what it stands 
for; and a willingness to be ever vigilant, come what may, to protect 
and preserve the theories and philosophies of a government that has 
made this all possible for us. 

And so, my friends, as we dedicate this Mission, this shrine to the 
past, let us rededicate ourselves to a system and a philosophy of 
living represented by a great Republic of free men. Let us be honest 
men, fearless men, who put principle above expediency. 

And let us hope that at the end of the next 100 years there can 
be enshrined in appropriate places within this state and nation, 
alongside of these, evidences that your generation and mine have 
kept the faith for those who come after us—not only to be inspired 
thereby, but to improve upon and continue to live nobly thereby. 
Thank you, and good afternoon. 





Bypaths of Kansas History 


WHEN CULTURE CAME TO KANSAS 


From the Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, September 29, 
1854. 


For lack of other amusement, our citizens have organized a debating society 
which is held every night on the Levee in front of the Herald office. They have 
no light on the subject except that of the stars and the various camp fires. 
Notwithstanding, a lively interest is manifested and their proceedings are in a 
high degree orderly and respectable. 


BESIEGED BY A BUFFALO 
From The Sumner County Press, Wellington, July 23, 1874. 


Last Monday afternoon, while Messrs. Jones, Bowyer and Cies were engaged 
in digging a well near the house of the former, nine miles southwest of this 
city, a wild buffalo suddenly appeared upon the scene, not fifty yards away, with 
trailing horns and tail erect, charging down upon the party. Mr. Cies retreated 
into the house where Mr. Jones was also compelled to take refuge. Mr. Bowyer 
was in the well. This was the situation of affairs when the buffalo took up posi- 
tion between the well and the house and actually held the inmates of both in a 
STATE OF SIEGE. 

Mrs. Bowyer, who was in the house, climbed to the rafters and enjoyed the 
situation. The gentlemen had only a shot gun loaded with bird shot. To shoot 
him with this would only add to his rage, and they didn’t shoot. Finally com- 
prehending that he was master of the situation, his buffaloship coolly laid down 
between the house and well, keeping an eye out for both. The situation becom- 
ing rather monotonous, Mr. Cies escaped by way of a window, and procuring 
the assistance of Capt. Wright and a Winchester rifle, the two returned mounted, 
to find the besieged and besieger in the same relative positions in which Mr. Cies 
had left them. A shot from the Winchester brought Mr. Buffalo to his feet and 
a realizing sense of his danger, and he scampered off, pursued by both gentle- 
men who were joined by Bowyer as soon as he could get out of the well. The 
chase was continued for a mile or more, when a well directed shot terminated 
the unequal contest. He was a noble fellow, in fine condition, and now the 
luscious steaks from the well dressed carcass, grace the board of the lately 
beleaguered family, while they laugh over the incidents of the novel siege. 


etetditienitoin 
A “Dear JOHN” LETTER oF 1882 


From the Caldwell Post, August 3, 1882. 


“DaRLING JoHN:—Come back; all is forgiven! Pa kicked the wrong man; 
he did not know it was you,” was the way a pink-tinted, rose-scented little 
epistle read that was picked up on Market street last Sunday. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


A history of the Anthony Methodist church was published in the 
Anthony Republican, September 9, 1954. On March 15, 1879, the 
organization of the church was completed and the first sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. W. Anderson. 


J. F. Santee’s reminiscences of early Labette county history were 
published in the Oswego Independent, September 10, 1954, and re- 
printed in the Edna Sun, September 16. On November 11 the Sun 
published a history of the Edna Methodist church compiled by V. L. 
Sedoris. The church was organized in 1879. 


A series on the history of Dorrance, by J. C. Ruppenthal, began 
appearing in the Russell Daily News, September 14, 1954. 


Historical articles of interest to Kansans in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star included: “Saga of John Brown to Be Seen 
in Kansas Pageant [at Osawatomie],” by John Alexander, September 
19, 1954; “Ghosts on Halloween May Get a New Look at Boot Hill 
[Cemetery, Dodge City],” by Dwight Pennington, and “Mother of 
William Allen White Was Early-Day Fighter Against Segregation 
in Kansas School,” by Everett Rich, October 24; and “Whittier Ad- 
vised a Future Governor of Kansas [Lorenzo Dow Lewelling] 
Against a Literary Career,” by Charles Arthur Hawley, November 9. 
Among articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Site of 
Indian Legend [Waconda Springs] Proposed as First National 
Monument in Kansas,” by Lelia Munsell, October 1; “First of 
Kansas’s ‘First Ladies’ Was an Eye-Witness of Quantrill’s Raid,” by 
Jane Carey Plummer, October 2; “Last Raid of the Daltons Recalled 
by Opening of Coffeyville Museum,” by W. W. Baker, October 5; 
“Two Retired Deans of Music [Dr. Samuel A. Hirschler of the 
College of Emporia and Dr. Walter McCray of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg] Pioneered in Creating Kansas Musical 
Tradition,” by Clyde B. Neibarger, November 1; “Indians, Wolves, 
Snow and Illness Encountered in Covered-Wagon Journey [Across 
Plains and Mountains in 1887],” by Cora Ann Pearson, November 
11; “Colorful Kansas Lives Again in New Compilation of Her Years 
up to 1911,” a review of the Annals of Kansas, by John J. Doohan, 
December 3; and “Indians Observe 120-Year-Old Religious Customs 
on Reservation Near Horton, Kas.,” by H. E. Bruce, December 18. 


The final installment of the diary of John S. Gilmore, Sr., was 
published in the Wilson County Citizen, Fredonia, September 20, 
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1954. Taking the place of the diary in the Citizen are excerpts from 
the editorial columns of that newspaper of 1870 when Gilmore was 
the editor. 


W. G. Curtis, Ashland, was the subject of a biographical sketch by 
Ruth McMillion in the Clark County Clipper, Ashland, September 
23, 1954. Curtis came to the Ashland area in 1884. 


As a part of Osawatomie’s centennial celebration the Osawatomie 
Graphic-News published a centennial “extra” October 2, 1954. A 
biography of John Brown and a history of the Missouri Pacific rail- 
road were among the articles, which covered many phases of 
Osawatomie history. 


An article on the Kansas State Historical Society, by Frank 
Madson, Jr., was printed by the Wichita Beacon, October 3, 1954. 
Madson sketched the Society’s history briefly and described some 
of the material in its files and a few of the exhibits on display. 

On September 7, 1879, the First Presbyterian church of Kingman 
was organized under the direction of the Rev. A. E. Garrison, ac- 
cording to a brief sketch of the church in the Kingman Journal, 
October 5, 1954. 


Work on the first Congregational church building of Downs was 
begun late in 1879, according to an article in the Downs News, 
October 7, 1954. On October 14, the News printed a history of the 
Zion Lutheran church of Tipton, also organized in 1879. 


A history of Boyd, Barton county, by John Frazier, was published 
in the Great Bend Tribune, October 10, 1954. Boyd was established 
as a post office in the 1870’s and was at first called Maherville. 


Historical articles in the Clearwater News, October 14, 1954, in- 
cluded: “A ‘Thumbnail’ History of Clearwater,’ by Mrs. John 
Poehner; a history of the Clearwater Christian church now cele 
brating its 70th year; and a history of the Clearwater Baptist 
church, organized in 1876. 


Some of the history of the Andover Lutheran church, Windom, 
was included in an article in the Hutchinson News-Herald, October 
17, 1954. The congregation was organized in December, 1879, at 
the home of Andrew Swenson. The News-Herald, October 30, 
printed a history of the Grace Episcopal church of Hutchinson. In 
the autumn of 1879 this church was organized by the Rev. James 
Newman. 


Recollections of the Dalton family by J. R. Williams, Houston, 
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Mo., were the basis of an article by Jim Colegrove in the Coffeyville 
Daily Journal, October 18, and the Wichita Beacon, November 7, 
1954. Williams was a neighbor of the Daltons for about three years 
near Coffeyville. 


Among Harold O. Taylor’s articles in the Pittsburg Headlight 
recently were: “History in Hosey Hill Cemetery Site [Near Weir],” 
October 18, 1954; “Old [Railroad] Time Table Reveals History,” 
October 25; and “Wear Out Two Schools [Lone Star, Near 
Pittsburg] in 80 Years,” November 1. 


In observance of the 75th anniversary of St. Catherine’s Catholic 
church of Dubuque, Russell county, a history of the church appeared 
in the Claflin Clarion, October 21, 1954. 


A brief history of Derby was published in the Derby Star, October 
21, 1954. The town was founded as El Paso, which is still its legal 
name, but the post office was changed to Derby to avoid confusion 
with El Paso, Tex. 


Mildred Karber’s series, “History of Gypsum Valley,” has con- 
tinued to appear in the Gypsum Advocate. Floods have been her 
principal topic in recent months. The Advocate, October 21, 1954, 
published a short history of the Roxbury Methodist church, 
McPherson county. 


“The First Half Century of Randolph, Kansas, and Community,” 
by Floyd Wendell Nyquist, began appearing in installments in The 
Blue Valley News, Randolph, October 21, 1954. 


Quantrill’s raid at Baxter Springs, October 6, 1863, was reviewed 
by Fayette Rowe in The Modern Light, Columbus, September 30, 
the Fort Scott Tribune-Monitor, October 22, the Chanute Tribune, 
November 11, and the Chetopa Advance, November 25, 1954. A 
small body of Federal troops under Gen. James G. Blunt was 
caught in the open and massacred, with only the general and a few 
soldiers escaping. 

The Arkansas City Daily Traveler published a 56-page special 
edition October 26, 1954, as a part of Arkansas City’s 28d annual 


“Arkalalah” celebration. Several historical articles recalled pioneer 
days in the area. 


A letter written in 1854 by Father Maurice Gailland, Jesuit mis- 
sionary to the Pottawatomie Indians in Kansas, to Father Franz 
Xavier Huber of Rome, was published in the October, 1954, number 
of Mid-America—An Historical Review, Chicago. A seven-page 
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introduction to the letter was written by Hubert Jacobs, S. J. The 
territory of Kansas, the Indians, and the Pottawatomie mission are 
among the subjects covered by Father Gailland. 


A history of the Kennekuk School, District No. 58, Atchison 
county, now consolidated with another district, appeared in the 
Horton Headlight, November 1, 1954. 


Some early history of the Cawker City area appeared in an article 
in the Cawker City Ledger, November 4, 1954. Settlers began arriv- 
ing in the vicinity about 1870. 


A five-column history of the Swedish colony in Marshall county, 
by Mrs. G. V. Johnson, was printed in the Axtell Standard, November 
4, 1954. The first Swedish settler was Peter Froom, who arrived in 
1858, according to the article. A shorter history of the colony 
appeared in the Frankfort Index, October 28. 


Several historical papers which were given before the 1954 meet- 
ing of the Dickinson County Historical Society were printed in the 
Abilene Reflector-Chronicle. Included were: “Bethany Church 
Was Begun in Probasco School House,” by Mrs. E. J. Browning, 
November 16, 1954; “Chronister School Was Begun in ’72,” by Mrs. 
E. E. Chronister, November 17; and “First Business in Village 
of Buckeye Was Cheese Factory,” by Mrs. Ray Livingston, 
November 26. 


Articles in the December, 1954, number of the Bulletin of the 
Shawnee County Historical Society, Topeka, included: “Shawnee 
County’s Centennial—1854-1954,” by Milton Tabor; “Pioneer Days,” 
by Mrs. J. C. Gordon; part 2 of Russell K. Hickman’s “Topeka and 
the Emigrant Aid Company”; “Some Reminiscences of Early Days 
in Topeka,” by Mrs. S. R. Remington; “Robert Simerwell: Pioneer 
Educator of Shawnee County,” by Lena Baxter Schenck; letters 
written by Avery Washburn from Topeka, 1857-1878; “Old Build- 
ings in Auburn, Kansas,” by Virgil Brobst; and “The Story of the 
Land [Potwin Place],” by Charlotte McLellan. 


A biographical sketch of Belle Starr, famous woman outlaw of the 
Indian territory, Kansas, and Missouri during and following the 
Civil War, by Fayette Rowe, was published in The Modern Light, 
Columbus, December 2, 1954. 


By 1879 the Almena Methodist church was on a regular weekly 
circuit and in 1888 it received its first minister, according to an 
article by Mrs. Minnie Sebelius, in the Almena Plaindealer, Decem- 


ber 2, 1954. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Mrs. Arthur W. Wolf is the new president of the Shawnee Mission 
Indian Historical Society, of Johnson county. Other officers include: 
Mrs. Kenneth Carbaugh, first vice-president; Mrs. Harry Meyers, 
second vice-president; Mrs. William Yager, recording secretary; 
Mrs. John Blake, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Lee J. Smith, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Mahlon Delp, historian; Mrs. R. D. Grayson, curator; 
and Mrs. Clifton Shepard, member-in-waiting. Mrs. David M. 
Huber was the retiring president. 


Osawatomie observed its centennial October 3-7, 1954, with a 
celebration featuring an outdoor pageant based on the history of 
the Osage valley. Other activities included a parade, an old-time 
style show, a “Faith and Freedom” program, Indian tribal cere- 
monies, and a barbecue. 


The Dalton Defenders Historical Museum at Coffeyville was 
opened to the public October 5, 1954, exactly 62 years after the 
Dalton raid on the town. Lon Hopkins is custodian of the museum, 
which features relics of the Dalton raid and exhibits relating to 
Wendell Willkie and Walter Johnson. 


Nearly 300 persons attended the annual Kiowa county pioneer 
celebration in Greensburg, October 7, 1954. Included on the pro- 
gram were pioneer reminiscences by Mrs. Harve Scott of Haviland 
and a resume of early Kiowa county history by Mrs. Sam Lanier, 
Haviland. 


O. F. Grubbs was elected president of the Crawford County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Pittsburg, October 8, 1954. Other 
officers named were: Paul Wilbert, vice-president; Mrs. Mae 
Stroud, secretary; and Mrs. Oscar Anderson, treasurer. Dr. Dudley 
T. Cornish spoke on the history of Fort Scott. 


All officers of the Hodgeman County Historical Society were re- 
elected at a meeting in Jetmore, October 23, 1954. They are: L. W. 
Hubbell, president; Mrs. O. W. Lyman, vice-president; E. W. 
Harlan, secretary; and Mrs. C. W. Teed, treasurer. 


The annual meeting of the Dickinson County Historical Society 
was held at the Buckeye Church of the Brethren, October 29, 1954. 
Mrs. Ray Livingston was elected second vice-president. Officers 
re-elected and holding over include: B. H. Oesterreich, president; 
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Mrs. Viola Ehrsam, first vice-president; Elsie Koch, secretary; Mrs. 
W. Wilkins, treasurer; and Marion Seelye, historian. 


The annual gathering of the old settlers of Labette county was 
held in Oswego, November 6, 1954. Officers elected were: Dr. 
D. B. Fordyce, president; Mrs. John D. Brader, vice-president; and 
Mrs. Winnie Crain, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Alma Pfaff-Piper was 
the retiring president. 


Speakers at the annual meeting of the Comanche County His- 
torical Society in Coldwater, November 9, 1954, included John H. 
Connaughton, Washington, D. C., whose subject was “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow,” and Ray Pierce of the High Plains Journal, 
Dodge City, who spoke on how to keep family records. Roy W. 
Ellis was elected president, and the following officers were re- 
elected: Warren P. Morton, vice-president; Mrs. Ben Zane, secre- 
tary; and F. H. Moberly, treasurer. 


Mrs. Nina Broadie was elected president of the Clark County 
Historical Society at the annual meeting in Ashland, November 13, 
1954, and Chester L. Zimmerman was named vice-president. Paul 
Randall was the retiring president. 


Douglass observed its 75th anniversary and the Kansas territorial 
centennial with an all-day celebration November 24, 1954, sponsored 
by the Douglass Historical Society. Featured were a parade, a 
program honoring pioneer families and 90-year-olds, a talk by 
Dr. L. D. Wooster, president emeritus of Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, and visits to the Douglass Museum, Copeland Memorial 
Library, and the Kansas territorial centennial car. 


The Leavenworth County Historical Society was organized at a 
meeting in Leavenworth, December 6, 1954, with 44 charter mem- 
bers. Officers were elected as follows: John Feller, president: 
Helen Yoakum, first vice-president; Mrs. Walter Lambert, second 
vice-president; Lula K. Baum, secretary; Homer D. Cory, treas- 
urer; and D. R. Anthony, III, Byron Schroeder, and Sen. E. Bert 
Collard, directors. Nyle H. Miller, secretary of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, spoke at the meeting. 


The Marion county courthouse in Marion will be the temporary 
location of the county’s historical museum while the search continues 
for permanent quarters. 


Three talks given at the luncheon of the annual meeting of the 
William Allen White Foundation, February 10, 1954, were printed 
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in a 17-page pamphlet: “Past and Future . . . Kansas Press at 
Century Mark,” by Rolla Clymer; “Senior Contemporary,” the pres- 
entation address of the Foundation’s award for journalistic merit to 
Charles Moreau Harger, by Fred W. Brinkerhoff; and “Down the 
Long Years,” Harger’s response to the award. 

The New England Emigrant Aid Company and its role in the 
struggle over the extension of slavery into Kansas form the theme 
of The Battle Cry of Freedom, a 357-page book recently published 
by the University of Kansas Press. The book was written by 
Dr. Samuel A. Johnson, of Kirkwood, Mo. Dr. Johnson, a former 
Kansan, is now professor of history at Harris Teachers College in 
St. Louis. 

Volume 2 of the History of Finney County, Kansas, was recently 
published by the Finney County Historical Society. Subjects of the 
304-page well-illustrated book include: the Historical Society, some 
early homes, history of Finney county, organizations, biographicai 
sketches, portraits, and schools. Ralph Kersey is historian of the 
society. 

The first issue of American Heritage, New York, the “Magazine 
of History,” in book format was published in December, 1954. The 
new hard-cover publication, edited by Bruce Catton and published 
by James Parton, is sponsored jointly by the American Association 
for State and Local History and the Society of American Historians, 
Inc. The first number contains 120 pages of generously illustrated 
articles. 

Westward the Way is the title of a 280-page volume edited by 
Perry T. Rathbone and published in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase by the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis, in collaboration with the Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 
Containing 225 pictures, the book is a pictorial history of the “win- 
ning of the West after the Louisiana Purchase in 1803.” A chapter 
on the history and character of the Louisiana territory is by 
Frederick E. Voelker. 

Main Street on the Middle Border, a 423-page book by Lewis 
Atherton, was published in 1954 by the Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington. According to the author it is a “cultural and economic 
history of midwestern country towns from 1865 to 1950.” He de- 
fines “Middle Border” as including eastern Kansas. 


Fourteen stories of persons who were held captive by the Indians 
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have been compiled by Howard H. Peckham and published in a 
238-page book called Captured by Indians (Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N. Y., 1954). 


Biographies of J. B. “Texas Jack” Omohundro and his wife, 
Mlle. Guiseppina Morlacchi, by Herschel C. Logan, were published 
recently by the Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Pa., in a 218-page 
book entitled Buckskin and Satin. Texas Jack was a Confederate 
scout, Indian fighter, and plainsman. Mlle. Morlacchi was a popular 
dancer and actress. Mr. Logan, who lives in Salina, Kan., is an 
authority on firearms. 


An account of the outlaws of the Old West and the law enforce- 
ment officers who fought them, by James D. Horan and Paul Sann, 
has been published in a 254-page volume entitled Pictorial History 
of the Wild West (Crown Publishers, Inc., New York, 1954). 


Two volumes of 310 pages each have been compiled and recently 
published by Dr. Margaret Long of Denver: The Santa Fe Trail 
and The Oregon Trail. The trails, stage stations, and other land- 
marks are located in relation to points and distances on present-day 
highways. 





